ngs that run smoothly and silently 
itha minimum of wear... have fol- 
ud the visit of a Tycol engineer to 
plant. Maintenance and replacement 
been lowered substantially ... and 
wst of the lubrication itself has been 
by more than half! 
‘explanation of such startling sav- 
sa simple one. Ordinary greases 
swere used formerly were high = 
—soap necessary to give “body” t 
odie oils. Yet such a mixture ola 
aly slightly less than the proper 
of Tycol Green Cast, which lasts 
than twice as long. 
husually high performance at unusu- 
lw costs, with bearings that run 


“quiet as a mouse,” are the trend wher- 


ever Tycol Green Cast Greases are used. 
For Tycol Green Cast is compounded of 
pure paraffin base cylinder stock oils 
that need only the very minimum of 
soap, hence give greater lubrication per 
pound of lubricant. 

Why not cash in on “lubrication engi- 
neered to fit the job?” Tide Water's en- 
gineering staff will be glad to show you 
how at no obligation to you. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


TIDE WATER DIVISION 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


TIDE WATER 
INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 





8A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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creased production rapidly saves th 
cost of Spiral Bevel Units which re 
place old mortise filled gear drives. 
Write for further information, 
The Downingtown Mfg: Co.; 
DowningtandJ Pema U. S. 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 


‘THE NASH 


SOUTH 


One Moving Element 
Non-Pulsating Vacuum 

No Internal Wearing Parts 
No Internal Lubrication 
Handles Liquid With Air 
No Expert Attendance 
Constant Efficiency 


Low Maintenance Cost 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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€ Picking up, either horizontally or vertically, turning, 
stacking and loading cars with the heaviest rolls, this 
Baker Revolving Roll Handler is cutting time and costs, 
showing profit in every turn. The revolving head and roll 
cradle are detachable as a unit and may be replaced on the 
truck with standard forks. Thus the truck is a dual purpose 
machine for handling not only rolls but also bales of pulp, 
skids of sheet stock, etc. 

Your plant, too, may afford opportunity for substantial 
savings in handling. Consult the Baker Materials Handling 
Engineer. His data and records of savings cover thousands of 
installations. He will — you determine exactly the savings 
possible in your own handling costs. Write today. The 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang 
Company, 2162 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Hearings on Wisconsin State Power Project 


No Objections Raised At Five Hearings On Proposed $26,000,000 Water 
Power and Storage Development of Wisconsin and Fox Rivers—Mosinee 
and Marathon Mills Applications Considered — Other Late Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeTon, Wis., September 6, 1938 — Five hear- 
ings conducted last week at Wausau, Wis. and other 
nearby cities produced practically no objections to 
the proposed $26,000,000 water power and storage 
development of the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers by 
the Wisconsin Hydro Authority. The hearings were 
conducted by Adolph Kannenberg of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. While applications have 
been made in the name of paper manufacturers, the 
project eventually will be handled by the State of 
Wisconsin through its quasi-public corporation, Wis- 
consin Hydro Authority. 

Glenn Roberts, special counsel for WHA, ex- 
plained that the hearings were being held now in 
order to expedite construction if and when the Pub- 
lic Works Administration at Washington grants the 
necessary funds, and a loan for the sum needed above 
a federal grant. Permits, licenses and franchises 
which might be granted to the project owners making 
application will be turned over to WHA if the grant 
comes through. 


Mosinee Paper Mills Hearing 


The first hearing dealt with application of the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis., to re- 
build and enlarge its dam. Thomas Utegaard, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
testified as an expert that the Mosinee development 
was needed to flood a proposed by-pass or channel: 
to be dug to connect the Wisconsin River with the 
present Big Eau Pleine reservoir. He placed the cost 
of raising and extending the dam at $229,000. T. 
W. Brazeau appeared as attorney for Consolidated. 


Marathon Mills Rights Considered 


R. E. Puchner, attorney representing the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, sought assurance the com- 
mission would assure Marathon compensation for 
reducing power occasioned by raising the water levels 
between the Mosinee and Marathon dams. It was 
estimated Marathon would lose power valued at ap- 
eemately $20,000 a year. Assurance was given 
y the commission this point would be considered, 
and that WHA intended to include compensation for 


the company either in power produced lower down 
the river or in cash. 

Mr. Utegaard also described proposals to build a 
$1,170,000 open canal from the Wisconsin River to 
the Big Eau Pleine, and an open cut between the Big 
and Little Eau Pleine Rivers at a cost of $590,000 in 
order to provide a by-pass for storage of water in the 
proposed Little Eau Pleine reservoir. Lands already 
purchased in the Little Eau Pleine area have cost 
$268,758, he said, representing about 20,000 acres 
of the 36,300 required. Thomas Taylor, fieldman, 
and W. F. Thiele, engineer for Consolidated, also 
testified, the former saying the average price paid 
per acre for land for the Big Eau Pleine was $35 
per acre. 

The proposal also was discussed of metering water 
passing through the Big Eau Pleine dam as a means 
of compensating Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company, owners of that dam. 


Hearings at Stevens Point 


Hearings the third day were moved to Stevens 
Point, Wis., where Examiner Kannenberg brought 
up the matter of constructing a dam and hydro- 
electric plant on the Wisconsin River at Knowlton, 
Wis. Engineer Utegaard testified the dam would be 
of concrete construction with 11 gates, and would 
create a maximum head of 27 feet, although the 
normal “working” head would be less. He estimated 
the proposed plant would develop 63,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of power a year. 

Further testimony was given by Mr. Utegaard 
when hearings were held at Friendship, Wis. the 
fourth day on construction of the Petenwell power 
dam and hydro-electric plant, according to the Con- 
solidated Company’s application. His estimate was 
that this development would cost approximately $8,- 
300,000, with the dam and plant figured at $7,050,- 
000. Land already acquired in the reservoir area has 
cost $1,079,000, he said and other needed property 
would cost about $196,000. 

George W. Mead, president of Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, also testified at this 
hearing saying a schedule of land already owned 
is being prepared, and that these lands would be 
turned over to WHA if the PWA grant for the de- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Toronto Expects Improved Business Soon 


Upward Trend In Agriculture and Mining Industries Encourage Canadian 
Paper Trade—Offer for Abitibi Ground Wood Mill Rejected—employ- 
ment In Pulp Wood Camps Rises—Hinde & Dauch Maintain Production. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., September 6, 1938—The feeling 
that conditions in the pulp and paper line will show 
some improvement at an early date is spreading and is 
based upon several important factors, particularly 
the encouraging position in basic industries such as 
agriculture and mining along with a good agricul- 
tural harvest and slightly stronger prices for farm 
produce. 

It is generally admitted that the state of affairs 
in the paper market has not been commensurate with 
the upward swing in other industries. Very few 
wholesalers or manufacturers care to make any 
definite predictions regarding the last three months 
of the year. The newsprint outlook is regarded a little 
more encouraging as the surplus stocks are being 
consumed. 

In the book and writing line, buying is still from 
hand to mouth, but with the advent of cooler weather, 
the return of many business representatives from 
their holidays and the fact that several large print- 
ing and advertising jobs have been held over till 
September , the feeling prevailing is that next month 
should result in greater activity. Manufacturers of 
papeterie lines have been busy preparing for the 
reopening of the schools. 

It is reported that there has been some distress 
selling in Canada of lower grades of paper produced 
in the United States with prices considerably less 
than on similar lines in the Dominion, but Canadian 
printers have, for the most part, confined their pat- 
ronage to local mills on the grounds of service, con- 
venience and the desire to maintain established con- 
nections and credit. 

In respect to boards of all kinds, business has been 
quiet but producers are confident that the closing 
months of 1938 will witness a considerable pickup. 
The lines holding up best are folding boxes with con- 
ditions in folding boxes not too encouraging. In 
domestic rags and waste paper the prices of cotton 
cuttings have strengthened somewhat during the past 
few weeks. The mills seem readier to take on good 
lots of rags at reasonable prices. 


Offer for Abitibi Ground Wood Mill Rejected 


A syndicate of business men under the direction 
of F. B. Gibbs, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario, was or- 
ganized some time ago to rehabilitate the ground 
wood pulp plant of the Abitibi Power & Paper Com- 
pany, Limited at Sturgeon Falls, which was closed 
in 1931. The syndicate offered the company $12,000 
for rental of the plant and part of the taxes and in- 
surance premiums. It was stated that $10,000 was 
already available and also a market for the ground 
wood pulp. The proposition was not favorably en- 
tertained by the receiver of the Abitibi Company or 
by the Department of Lands and Forests for On- 
tario. Walter Cain, deputy minister of Lands and 
Forests, assured the backers of a proposed new 
ground wood mill which they intend to launch of 
every cooperation of the Department. He said the 


province has the deepest sympathy for the situation 
at Sturgeon Falls, but counselled financial caution 
against any move which might only aggravate affairs 
in the long run. The syndicate at Sturgeon Falls, 
having failed to make an offer approved by the 
Abitibi receiver and the Department, has announced 
a new project and hope to carry out the scheme. 

G. T. Clarkson, receiver of the Abitibi Company, 
declined to comment on the charge that the company 
did not want to run the mill itself and would not let 
anyone else run it. He said that the offer of the 
Sturgeon Falls syndicate had been rejected because it 
was not good enough and not backed by sufficient 
guarantee. The Department of Lands and Forests 
states that when a reasonably substantial proposition 
is advanced, it will be glad to approve the deal. Mr, 
F, B. Gibbs, of the Sturgeon Falls syndicate, de- 
clares that an alternate plan will now be proceeded 
with, and a new mill erected at an early date in 
Sturgeon Falls. 


More Great Lakes Stock Listed 


Additional shares of the Great Lakes Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, were recently 


listed at the Toronto Stock Exchange and called for 
trading. Listing covers 10,000 no par value Class 
ae preferred shares and 20,000 no par common, 
bringing total listed capital to 100,000 Class “‘A” pre- 
ferred and 99,991 common. Previously listed 90,000 
Class “A” preferred and 79,991 common shares are 
represented by Voting Trust Certificates. The newly 
listed stock is that which was recently delivered to 
the liquidator for distribution according to the ap- 
proved arrangement made under the provisions of 
the Companies Creditors’ Arrangement Act. 


Hinde & Dauch Maintain Production 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Toronto, 
Canada, has been able to maintain its business at 
approximately the rate prevailing earlier in the year. 
In July it was stated that drop in demand in the 
second quarter of 1938 was continuing at about the 
same rate as in the early months, It is reported that 
the container end of the business is down about 18% 
from last year, while the paperboard line has declined 
from 10% to 12%. It is also understood that com- 
pany officials are somewhat less optimistic about the 
immediate outlook than a month or two ago. 


G. W. Pauline Returns from England 


George W. Pauline, Toronto, vice president and 
managing director of the Alliance Paper Mills, 
Limited, Merritton, Ont., has returned from a seven 
weeks’ successful business trip to Great Britain. While 
overseas, he was invited by Lord Portal, chairman 
of the Wiggins-Teap group of paper mills, to pay 
a visit to the plant at Laverstoke, Hampshire, which 
has made the paper for the Bank of England notes 


ever since 1719. The privilege was greatly appreciated 
by Mr. Pauline. 


Septeml 
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Chicago Expects Uptrend in Demand Soon 


Midwest Reports Better Sales In Distribution of Some Grades of Sulphite 
Papers — Exhibitors At National Paper Trade Association Meeting At 
Hotel Stevens September 19-21 — Wood Pulp Rates—Other Trade News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., September 6, 1938—The Chicago 


paper industry continues to mark time as the rest of 
the business world awaits to see “what will happen 
after Labor Day”. Meanwhile, retailing reports an 
expectancy for a genuine upturn in buying while 
word from the automobile centers nearby has also 
contributed to a better feeling locally. Here and 
there, such as in certain grades of sulphites, business 
is reported as much improved while book and cover 
representatives locally also have indicated an im- 
proved situation in mill production. Kraft conditions 
are considered as “favorable” and the market struc- 
ture is said to have firmed up recently with the advent 
of slightly better demand. Ground wood papers show 
little disposition to change while newsprints are in 
about the same category. The past week saw a slight 
weakening in certain grades of waste papers, con- 
sidered by some as a natural reaction to the improve- 
ments noted earlier and by others to indicate a slow- 
ing up of business until more than “expectations” are 
offered to trade in general. 


Exhibitors at N.P.T.A. Meeting 


The list of exhibitors contracted for space at the 
forthcoming fall meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association is rapidly approaching the forty 
mark. Visitors to the convention at the Stevens 
Hotel on September 19-21 are certain of quality 
displays of well known products. Exhibitors as well 
will find to their liking the plan of the Exhibit Com- 
mittee, of which C. E. Roach of the Capitol City 
Paper Company is a member, to restrict entries to the 
exhibit floors only to those wearing the proper 
credentials. Thus all “sample hounds” and outsiders 
will be excluded to the benefit of all concerned. In- 
cluded among the list of exhibitors now ready to dis- 
play their wares are the following: Bay West Paper 
Company, Crossett Paper Mills, Midland Products, 
Inc., Rexford Paper Company, Wolf Brothers, 
Crystal Tissue Company, A. W. Mendenhall Com- 
pany, Hinde & Dauch Paper Company; Sutherland 
Paper Company, Oneida Paper Products Company, 
Orchard Paper Company, Northern Paper Mills, 
Racquette River Paper Company, Sorg & Superior 
Paper Company, Central Paper Company, Cleveland 
Mill & Power Company, Hobert Paper Mills, Lily 
Tulip Cup Company, Mid States Gummed Paper 
Company, Milwaukee Lace Paper Company and the 
Universal Paper Products Company. Other exhibitors 
are expected to be added to the imposing list right 
up to the opening dates of the Fall meeting. Late- 
comers, however, are going to find that choice posi- 
tions will still be available under the admirable floor 
scheme worked out by the Exhibits Committee in 
conjunction with the management of the Stevens 
Hotel. 


Change in Northwest Personnel 


Executives of the Northwest Paper Company 


utilized a two-day sales conference recently held jn 
Chicago to say goodbye and give the proper re. 
membrances to R. C. Johnson, resigned, and to an- 
nounce a number of personnel changes of interest to 
the trade and all designed to give a more compre- 
hensive and speedy service to customers. J. M, 
Guest, until recently the manager of converting paper 
sales in this area is now to act as manager of the 
Chicago district with complete supervision of both 
the fine and converting divisions. C. P. Sheldon, 
formerly manager of the San Francisco office is to 
be the sales manager of fine paper sales while O, F. 
Browler is to take the place of Mr. Sheldon in the 
far West Coast office. The new Chicago sales man- 
ager of the converting paper division is to be E. A, 
Bulawa who was moved up from the general sales 
staff of the Chicago office. Mr. Sheldon will take 
over the position formerly held by R. C. Johnson 
while Mr. Bulawa goes into the job made vacant by 
Mr. Guest when he became manager of the Chicago 
district sales organization. 


E. L. Klima Visits Eastern Mills 


E. L. Klima of the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Chicago office, recently returned from a visit 
to the New York offices of that concern and also 
spent three days at the Eastern Mills in South 
Brewer, Maine. The visit, though of short duration, 
was reported by Mr. Klima to have been very helpful 
in his job of handling inside orders for the Chicago 
offices in the Conway Building. 


Discuss Wood Pulp Rates 


Chicago paper interests are reported to understand 
that southern port lines have recently been discussing 
with barge operators on the Mississippi the possibility 
of a general lifting of wood pulp rates. Official ter- 
ritory carriers, however, have recently stated they 
were unable to favor such an advance on wood pulp 
as are published to meet water and truck competition 
and have further stated, it is reported, that these 
sources of competition may necessitate still lower 
rates if wood pulp is to be retained for rail handling. 


M. & O. Moves Office to Chicago 


Rondeau O. Warner, manager of Merchants Sales, 
of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, has 
announced that the headquarters office of the Mer- 
chants Sales Division of the company was established 
at 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, on September 1. 

Mr. Warner states that the sole purpose in moving 
the sales headquarters to Chicago is that it might be 
more centrally located. He states that the company 
has developed and will continue to develop additional 
printing grades, most of which, because of the geo 
graphical location of the company’s plant, will natur- 
ally be marketed through Chicago. Therefore, a more 
satisfactory customer contact will result from the 
division being located in Chicago. 
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REMOVABLE FOURDRINIER 


PATENTED 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES 


| Wire is strung in aisle while machine is in operation, if desired. 

2 Fourdrinier pit can be washed out while wire is being installed. 

3 Wire bundle is taken from shipping box and mounted directly in carriage—no chucks 
to apply—no further handling as bundle is unreeled as carriage moves along to form 
wire loop. 

4 All wire poles are mounted in carriage before loop is formed. Inside poles are inserted 
inside the wire. 

5 Safest—most convenient—quickest method of installing Fourdrinier wire. 


BELOIT IRON WORKS © BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


THE BELOIT WAY Sime 1S THE MODERN WAY 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


S. D. Warren Co. net profits show sharp decline — Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. and subsidiaries report for the twelve months ended 
June 30 gross sales of $6,944,802—Continental-Diamond reports $437,126. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending September 7, 1938 
High Low Last 
Aimstrong Cork Co 23 4314 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 
Certain-Teed Products Corp.. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Ce. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair. 
International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, 
Ichns-Manville Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., 
Paraffine Companies, 
Paraffine Companies, Pepe Ok amines 
Ruberoid Co. 8% 26% 
Scott Paper Co 47% 
Sutherland Paper Co { 29% 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 12% 
United Paperboard Co 6% 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Q 96 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending September 7, 
High Low 
Anierican Box Board Co 3 9% 
Brown Co., pi 


St. Regis Paper Co 
Taggart Corp. 


Nashua Gummed Reports $6,944,802 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
and subsidiaries reports as follows for the twelve 
months to June 30: Consolidated gross sales, $6,944,- 
802; net income, including provision for income and 
excess profits taxes and minority interest, $129,856. 
After allowing for dividends on $7 cumulative pre- 
’ ferred stock, balance was equal to $2.21 each on 
46,058 no par common shares. No strictly comparable 
figures available, but for full year 1937 company 
showed consolidated net income of $412,168, or $8.35 
a common share after preferred dividends. For the 
twelve-month period net income of the parent com- 
pany only was $86,634 and gross sales were $5,589,- 
878. 


Continental-Diamond Reports Loss 


Continental-Diamond Fiber Company reported for 
the six months, ended June 30, a net loss of $437,126, 
against a net profit of $323,625 last year. Quarter 
operations to June 30 resulted in a net loss of $198,- 
371, against a net profit of $142,437 last year. 


Imperial Paper Reports $380,201 


The Imperial Paper and Color Corporation reports 
as follows for the year to June 30: Net income $380,- 
201, equal to $2.61 each on 145,658 common shares, 
against $678,559, or $4.66 a share, in preceding year. 


S. D. Warren Net Down Sharply 


In the first half of this year a sharp shrinkage in 
profits was suffered by S. D. Warren Company. Net 
profit after all charges except Federal taxes in the 
six months ended June 30, 1938, was $95,890, which 
compared with profit before taxes of $402,195 in the 
first half of 1937. Net after Federal taxes this year 
was $88,115, equal to 87 cents per share on the 101,- 
387 shares of stock outstanding. 

Comparison is made with the best six months in 
the company’s recent history. Production in the first 
half of this year was down 27 per cent from that 
in the unusually good period a year ago. In July 
and August, however, the rate of operations was 
stepped up, and currently the plants are running three 
shifts, five days a week. Prices have declined slight- 
ly, but offsetting factors are a wage reduction and a 
cut in the price of pulp which the company buys, 

As of June 30, 1938, S. D. Warren Company had 
current assets of $3,441,803 and current liabilities 
of $558,768, making net working capital $2,883,035, 
which compares with working capital of $2,924,889 
on Dec. 31, 1937, and $2,919,097 on June 30, 1937. 


Brazil Imports Less Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuIncTon, D C., September 6, 1938—The gen- 
eral outlook for imported paper products from any 
country is not encouraging in Brazil inasmuch as 
there is a well developed domestic paper manufactur- 


ing industry. Practically every type of paper is now 
being manufactured in Brazil and while quality in 
most lines is inferior to that of imported papers, the 
local product is improving rapidly and it probably 
will be only a question of time until all requirements 
in the volume line will be supplied from local manu- 
facture. 

Practically all types of writing paper with the ex- 
ception of those classified as drawing and tracing 
papers are manufactured in Brazil. There are im- 
ported small amounts of fancy boxed writing paper 
and cards with envelopes, but these are only for the 
very limited few who are sufficiently affluent to buy 
and use expensive stationery. , 


Newsprint Exempt from Marking 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., September 7, 1938 — Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, Wayne C. Taylor, has an- 
nounced that newsprint paper and wood pulp are 
among the articles exempt from marking to indicate 
the country of origin by reason of having been im- 
ported in substantial quantities during the five year 
period prior to January 1, 1937, without being re- 
quired to be marked. The decision was announced in 
accordance with requirements of the recently enacted 
customs administrative law. 





@ EBG maintains a thorough “follow through” policy in serving customers’ needs for liquid chlorine. 


It begins with a closely supervised delivery system and includes expert technical assistance in every 


type of application. You'll enjoy the friendly and willing cooperation that goes with every ship- 


ment of EBG Liquid Chlorine. It's one of the reasons why customers say,"They treat you right at EBG!” 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. © PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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‘Prosize’ Process to 


The Paper Industry 


P. E. Sprague ' 


The Glidden Company of Cleveland advises that a 
notice has been sent to paper manufacturers through- 
out the United States within the last few days, con- 
cerning the exclusive license now owned by the 
Glidden Company under the patent covering the 
“Prosize’” process and also advising the industry of 
the very favorable terms and conditions under which 
the process is available for all paper manufacturers 
who care to use it in the United States. 


Result of Definite Program of Research 


The story of “Prosize” is an interesting one and is 
another of the many examples of the benefits to be 
derived in the arts and industries from a definite 
program of research work. 

More than ten years ago, Adrian D. Joyce, presi- 
dent of the Glidden Company, conceived the idea that 
the Glidden Company develop the commercial pro- 
duction of proteins from the soya bean. Ever since, 
the company has pioneered in this field and has done 
outstanding work. Technical experts were sent to 
Europe to study the problem and some work was 
done both in Europe and in this country. Early in 
1930 the Glidden Company definitely inaugurated the 
project and has prosecuted it vigorously ever since, 
both with semi-commercial and commercial pilot plant 
operations. 

The extration and isolation of the protein on the 
basis of large scale production proved to be a com- 
plicated, lengthy and expensive undertaking. It was 
early recognized in this work that in order to suc- 
cessfully isolate the proteins it would be necessary to 
control the manner in which the soya bean was 
handled throughout the entire process of removing 
the oil and preparing the meal. This could only be 
accomplished by constructing a complete plant for 
processing the bean. This was done, and by ar- 
rangement with the European patent owners, a large 
processing plant employing the Hildebrand continu- 
ous extraction process was erected in Chicago and 
has been in operation for several years. A success- 
ful conclusion to the project came last year and 
large modern works for the manufacture of the 
proteins was completed in the spring of this year 
and is now fully equipped and in operation in 
Chicago. 


Alpha, Beta and Gamma Proteins 


The products of the plant are designated as Alpha 
Protein, Beta Protein, Gamma Protein and certain 
other forms of commercial soya bean proteins, each 
and all of which are now available in any quantity 


desired on a basis of controlled uniformity and 
quality. 


The proteins exist in both simple and complex 
forms and are found in both the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. Milk casein, for example, is an 
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illustration of a definite complex protein yielding 
phosphorous compounds and amino acids upon hy- 
drolysis, and the soya bean protein an illustration 
of a simple protein yielding only amino acids upon 
hydrolysis. An interesting discussion in further 
det ail will be found in the article by W. J. O’Brien 
on “Soya Bean Proteins” as published in the Journal 
of the Second Dearborn Conference of the Farm 
Chemurgic Council. The potential uses of these 
proteins in industry are legion. 


Valuable Function in Paper Sizing 


Knowing that casein was largely used in the paper 
industry it early became apparent that Alpha Protein 
had promise of performing a valuable function in 
connection with the sizing of paper, and about the 
same time that the material became available from 
pilot plant operations it was learned the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wis., had likewise 
started a project involving a fundamental study of 
the scientific foundations underlying the use and con- 
trol of rosin size and size manufacture and the sizing 
of paper. 

A joint project was set up by the Glidden Com- 
pany and the Institute of Paper Chemistry in 1935 
to continue and prosecute both of these objectives 
with an understanding that any patents resulting 
from the work should be made available to the paper 
industry on advantageous terms. 


Nelio Rosin 


Coincidentally, while developing Alpha Protein, 
the Glidden Company through its Naval Stores Divi- 
sion (Southern Pine Chemical Company Division) 
of Jacksonville, Fla., had been developing a unique, 
uniform pure gum rosin, now designated as “Nelio” 
Rosin. The story of “Nelio’ Rosin and its develop- 
ment is a separate romance of the application of mod- 
ern research to an age-old business, and it can be 
summarized by the statement that “Nelio” Rosin 
represents a uniform and pure gum rosin available 
for the first time direct from the producer to im- 
portant consumers. It is obvious that such a rosin 
is destined to play an important part in paper sizing 
and has already demonstrated its successful part in 
the picture. 

One of the first patents resulting from the research 
project was the so-called “Prosize” Patent, being 
U. S. Patent 2,116,768. This patent covers a method 
of preparing a paper size and involves the use of 
soya bean proteins and under some circumstances 
the use of any protein and which accomplishes a great 
improvement in the character of the size and the 
results secured with same. The extent and scope 
of the improvement depends upon the existing char- 
acter of the individual size operation and its effi- 
ciency. This improvement has been demonstrated 
and realized in a large representative group of paper 
mills and is of interest to the entire paper industry. 
The use of the process is not confined to any par- 
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ticular type of rosin size or type of equipment that 
may be used for making this size and it may like- 
wise be used with various types of rosin. 


Sub-License for Use of Process 


In the announcement recently made by the Glidden 
Company, a sub-license for the use of the process 
is offered to the paper industry on very satisfactory 
and equitable terms involving no expense to the 
paper manufacturer. 

The Alpha and Beta Proteins possess many char- 
acteristics similar to proteins of animal origin and in 
addition have some unique properties of their own. 
The use of the Alpha Protein in the “Prosize” 
process is obviously but a limited application and 
it seems probable that a much more wide use in the 
manufacture of paper awaits but the necessary pres- 
entation of some of the work already done. The 
economic and commercial aspects of the material are 
likewise interesting. 


Gamma Protein in Wall Paper Industry 


The wall paper industry is generally quite familiar 
with the progress made in the use of Gamma Protein 
in the manufacture of wall paper, the presentation 
of which to wall paper manufacturers during the 
past two years has been handled through Glenn 
Davidson and associates at Aurora, IIl., selling agents 
for the Glidden Company’s Gamma Protein. 

Since the only proteins available today for in- 
dustrial use originate from animal life, either through 
the slaughter house or the dairy, it is quickly recog- 
nized that such products are subject to a wide vari- 
ation in cost and in supply. 

The Glidden Company’s soya bean project for com- 
mercial protein manufacture rests upon an economic 
assumption that the material can be made available 
to consumers at a level price year in and year out, 
which is an advantage quickly recognized by paper 
manufacturers and has been accorded hearty endorse- 
ment. 

Important Contribution to Industry 


The union of Alpha Protein and “Nelio” Rosin 
in the control and production of paper size has pro- 
duced an outstanding contribution to the paper indus- 
try and it would be remiss if the Glidden Company 
did not state that it takes pride and pleasure in 
having been instrumental in the consummation of 
such a development. It is believed the results will 
fully justify the faith placed in the project from 
the start and the substantial investment of money 
in plant and equipment that has been involved in 
making it a commercial reality. 

This whole enterprise is a definite part and parcel 
of the great Farm Chemurgic movement which is 
gripping the imagination of business men in this 
country as never before and bridges one of the gaps 
in that long road from the farm to the factory 
which the American economy must successfully travel 
as the years pass. 


Employment in Wood Camps Rises 
According to D. Smith, Crown Timber Agent at 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontarii employment in lumber 
and pulpwood camps in the district of Algoma dur- 
ing August was the heaviest in midsummer for some 
years. Over 1100 men were engaged in pulpwood and 
lumber mill work while a year ago the number was 
less than 1000. 


Indianapolis Is Optimistic 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., September 6, 1938.—Little 
change was seen in the local paper market during the 
last week, but the sales volume continued at about the 
same level as the week before. The trade is rather 
optimistic concerning prospects for the fall trade. 
There was quite a bit of activity in the fine paper 
market during the week with covers, ledgers and 
bond all having some sales. The volume of fine paper 
going to the retail trade increased somewhat with the 
opening of schools in the immediate offing. Prices 
are holding firm and there are some who predict in- 
creases during the coming month. 

Sales of summer specialties dropped sharply dur- 
ing the week and unless there is a very late fall the 
trade feels the season is about over. Labor day will 
be the last summer holiday and stocks in retail hands 
are fair-sized and will not be increased. In fact, all 
efforts will be bent toward clearing off what stocks 
remain. 

There appears to be a fair volume of box business, 
Demand from breweries has been heavy all during 
the summer and thus far has shown no signs of de- 
clining. Several industrials which use boxes have 
increased their production and others which have 
been down for some weeks are getting back into pro- 
duction. A slight drop in demand for containers by 
the ice cream trade was seen during the week but 
prices are being held. 

Building papers appeared to increase in popularity 
during the week with dealers laying in stocks against 
the fall trade, which promises to be very good. It is 
certain demand will be better this fall than it was 
the same time last year. 

Tissues continued in good demand. The paper 
stock situation is unchanged with some mill demand 
for common grades and with prices being held the 
same as during the last fortnight. According to 
some there are heavy stocks both of paper and rags 
in this territory. 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., September 7, 1938 — The 
Government Printing Office has received the follow- 
ing bids for 40,000 pounds of No. 32 yellow sulphite 
writing paper: Cauthorne Paper Company, 5.34 
cents ; Stanford Paper Company, 5.795 cents ; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 5.724 cents; Mar- 
quette Paper Company, 5.78 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 5.53 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 
5.57 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 5.36 
cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.2 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 5.974 cents; Mudge Paper Com- 
pany, 5.34 cents; and Butler Company, 5.65 cents. 

For 13,400 pounds (100,000 sheets) of 38 x 48 
blue M. F. book paper: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 7.09 cents; John F. Post, Inc., 6.5 cents; 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Company, Inc., 6.51 cents, 
and Stanford Paper Company, 6.5 cents. 

For 2,400 sheets of 22 x 28 mist gray photo 
mount board: Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$42.50 per M sheets; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $43.63; Whitaker Paper Company, $41.61; 
Mudge Paper Company, $41.56; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, $32.56 and Hurlock Brothers, 
$43.91 less 2 per cent. 
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HEARINGS ON WISCONSIN STATE POWER PROJECT 


(Continued from page 13) 


velopment plan is secured, without profit above the 
investment made in the holdings. 

A statement prepared by Gov. Philip F. La Follette, 
who will head WHA, was read at the hearing. It 
explained the interest of the state in the project, and 
the necessity for the hearings in securing the rights 
to build the various units of the plan. 

A final hearing was scheduled at Mauston, Wis., 
to consider Consolidated’s application for another 
dam and power site at Germantown, on the Wiscon- 
sin River, and also on the proposal to divert water 
from Wisconsin River to the Fox River via a canal 
at Portage, Wis. 

Hundreds of landowners were at the hearings, 
those whose property would be affected by the reser- 
voirs and floodings. Aside from seeking assurance 
they would be properly compensated for any damage 
they might suffer, they voiced practically no ob- 
jection to this “Little TVA,” and its vast man-made 
control of flood waters to be used for uniform water 
power flow the year around. 


No Danger of Timber Shortage 

There is no danger of a timber famine in the Great 
Lakes states, upon whose forests paper mills are 
largely dependent for their wood supply. O. T. 
Swan of Oshkosh, Wis., manager of the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
issued a statement last week to this effect, basing his 
conclusions on a government survey. 

The survey indicates Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota have 60 per cent more saw timber than 
previously estimated. Discussing the survey, Dr. 
Raphael Zon of Minneapolis, director of the Lake 
States Forestry Experiment station, said it also shows 
40 per cent more timber area in the three states. 

Mr. Swan also says Wisconsin, with 16,612,000,- 
000 feet of both hardwood and softwood, has more 
timber now than a state survey estimated 15 years 
ago. The inventory gives Wisconsin 11,903,000,000 
feet of hardwoods and 4,709,000,000 feet of soft- 
woods; Michigan, 18,965,000,000 feet of hardwoods 
and 9,584,000,000 feet of softwoods; Minnesota, 12,- 
454,740,000 feet of both hard and softwoods, with 


a small preponderance of softwoods. 


Kimberly-Clark Safety Awards 

Eleven employes of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., who have records of more than 25 
continuous years of safety service were awarded 
gold pins during the first annual safety day ex- 
hibition held in connection with the picnic of the 
Neenah employes Sunday, August 28. More than 
1,500 attended the outing at Lakeview mill park, 
sponsored by Lakeview Recreation Association. 


To Supervise Paper Machine in France 

Burt Raprager, superintendent of paper machines 
at Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is leaving this week for 
France to supervise starting of a paper machine at 
Rouen. The French machine has been fitted with 
a section to apply the Consolidated’s patented coating 
process directly on the machine, under lease of patent 
rights. Mrs. Raprager accompanied her husband, 
and they expect to spend six weeks in Europe while 
production is getting under way. Mr. Raprager 


spent five months in England two years ago on 
similar installations. 


A. Redlin Goes to Beach-Arthur Co. 
Arthur Redlin, in charge of the wall paper division 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
has resigned to accept a position as general superin- 
tendent of the Beach and Arthur Paper Company, 
Paperville, Pa. He was associated with Kimberly- 
Clark for twenty-five years. 


Van Hammond-Wall Nuptials 


Cornelius Van Hammond, superintendent of the 
Oconto Pulp and Paper Company, Oconto, Wis., and 
Miss Edna M. Wall of Oconto, were married August 
30 at St. Anthony Catholic church at Oconto. They 
spent their honeymoon in southern Wisconsin. 


Tissue Industry at Lake George 


A big attendance representing the tissue industry 
is expected at the second mid-year conference of 
The Tissue Association to be held at the Sagamore 
Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., on September 14-15-16. 
The general meeting will be opened by an address 
of welcome by C. Alfred Wagner, president of The 
Tissue Ayssociation. Wages and Hours will be 
discussed and divisional meetings will be held in 
the afternoon and evening. 

At the meeting on Thursday morning the topic 
for discussion will be “Necessary Steps in Mer- 
chandising High Grade Products”, followed by 
divisional meetings and a sports program in the af- 
ternoon. 

On Friday, the program will include the follow- 
ing features: ‘Making Statistics Produce Divi- 
dends’’, leader, O. E. Horton, cost accountant of 
Frazer Industries, Inc.; “The Exchange of Cost In- 
formation”, leader, E. R. Hankins, president of 
Hankins Container Company; “What Has Hap- 
pened to the Robinson-Patman Act”, leader, C. G. 
Daughters, lawyer and associate of Senator Patman; 
and “What’s Ahead on Pulp”, leader, Oliver Porter, 
secretary of the United States Pulp Producers Asso- 
ciation, 


Succeeds Payson Varnish Co. 


Payson Paint & Varnish Corporation has been 
organized to take over the business of the well known 
and long established Payson Varnish Company, whose 
plant is located at 141st street and Southern Boule- 
vard, New York City. 

Directors of the new company are H. B. Prior, 
H. R. Prior and T. S. Nichols, all of whom are of- 
ficers of Prior Chemical Corporation. 


Pulpwood in Heavy Weather 


Pulpwood rafts recently had a very rough trip 
across Lake Superior before reaching their destina- 
tion at Munising, Michigan. C. W. Cox’s raft con- 
sisted of 4000 cords, left Nipigon, and the Thomas 
Falls raft of 4500 cords, left Trout Bay. The tug, 
Strathbogie, which towed the Falls raft, was struck 


by lightning off Autrian Point. The bolt felled the 
mast, scarred the hull and narrowly missed striking 
two sailors. 
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Cellulose Sales Co. Organized 

The Cellulose Sales Company, Incorporated, 250 
Park Avenue, New York, has just been organized 
to represent The Swedish Pulp Company of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, beginning September 1, in the United 
States. 

According to the official announcements made by 
the Swedish Pulp Company, “It has long been the 
desire of The Swedish Pulp Company to conduct 
the major part of our business through one channel 
in the United States, believing that by so doing we 
could best serve the interests of our American cus- 
— 

N. R. Johaneson, Presiden: of Jonineson, Wales 
& me Inc., is the president of the Cellulose Sales 
Company. The other officers include the following: 
K. J. Lundahl, vice-president; O. A. Wales, vice- 


N. R. JoHANESON 


pga P. G. Sparre, vice-president and treasur- 
M. Spencer, secretary. 

aan to Mr. Johaneson, the entire sti iff of Jo- 
haneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., will join the new 
company, thus continuing the same highly effective 
service that this organization has been giving to 
American paper manufacturers for more than twenty 
years. 
' The Swedish Pulp Company manufactures annu- 
ally approximately 350,000 tons of bleached and 
unbleached sulphite, 375,000 tons of kraft pulp and 
200,000 tons of groundwood. The timberland owned 
outright by The “Swedish 1 -ulp Company and affiliat- 
ed companies comprises more than 5% million acres 

The president of The Swedish Pulp Company is 
Torsten Hernod and the vice-president and director 
of sales is Einar Flygt, both of whom are well known 
among the pulp and paper manufacturers in the 
United States because of their frequent visits to this 
country. 

The mills and mill brands belonging to The Swe- 
dish Pulp Company include the following : 

Bergvik & Ala Nya Aktiebolag—' ‘Goat-br: and” 
Sulphite and Kraft. 

Travaruaktiebolaget Svartvik—‘‘Svartvik” Rayon, 
Bleached, E ‘asybleaching, and Unbleached Sulphite. 

Nyhamns Cellulosa Aktiebolag—“Nyhamns” Easy- 
bleaching and Strong Sulphite. 

Sundsvalls  Cellulosa Aktiebolag - 
Bleached Sulphite. 


“Essvik” 
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Torpshammar 
Groundwood. 
Skonviks 
Sulphite. 
Sunds Aktiebolag—“Sund” Mitscherlich Sulphite. 
Aktiebolaget Ostrands Sulfatfabrik—‘Ostrand” 
Bleachable and Strong Kraft. 
Kramfors Aktiebolag—‘‘Kramfors” 
Sulphite and “Buffalo” Kraft. 
Stromnas Aktiebolag—‘‘Nensjo” 
Strong Kraft. 
Holmsunds Aktiebolag—‘Obbola”’ 
Munksunds 
Groundwood. 


Aktiebolag “Torpshammar” 


Aktiebolag—*Skonvik”” Semi-bleached 


Mitscherlich 
Bleachable and 


Kraft. 
Aktiebolag—““Munksund” Kraft and 


Atlantic Research Associate Changes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., September 6, 1938—The Atlantic 
Research Associates, Inc., 763 Washington street, 
Newtonville, Mass., announce that hereafter all man- 
ufacturing and selling of products developed by them 
for use in the paper, paint, rubber and similar indus- 
tries will be done by the new corporation, Atlantic 
Research Products, Inc. 

Atlantic Research Associates, Inc., will continue 
their varied research program in these and other 
fields. The large staff of graduate chemists in this 
organization will be available to the new company 
for technical and engineering assistance but will not 
be concerned with either manufacture or sale of 
products. Atlantic Research Products, Inc, will be 
concerned solely with manufacturing and marketing 


of products either from processes developed by At- 


lantic Research Associates, Inc., or of products which 
may be of value to other National Dairy Products 
Corporation companies as consumers. 

The new organization will be headed by F. C. At- 
wood as chairman of the board, but the executive 
management will fall upon the officers, who are 
Edward F. Maloney, president; N. J. Reilly, vice 
president, and A. O. Bauer, secretary and treasurer. 
The board of directors will consist of the above, with 
A. A. Stickler, James Bruce and Livingston S. Jen- 
nings. : 


French Pene Peoteeotion Slower 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 7, 1938 — Al- 
though no figures are available for production during 
the first 6 months of the current year, it is obvious 
that the sluggish French market for the past 6 
months must be resulting in a considerable slowing 
up in paper production. According to reports from 
the American Consul at Nantes during this period the 
market has been very dull, few transactions being 
reported, and French importers have been obliged to 
refuse delivery of lots ordered. Paper prices re- 
mained practically unchanged during the second quar- 
ter, lack of demand preventing rises and high produc- 
tion costs precluding tangible reductions. 

A decree was published under date of May 25 
permitting the recovery of lost hours not to exceed 
100 per annum, nor one per day, providing that 
workmen having effected such supplementary hours 
may not be discharged for lack of work within one 
month, or if discharged after one month, they are to 
be accorded priority of reengagement within 6 
months after discharge. 
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Homer Stafford Retires 


KaLAMAzoO, Mich., September 3, 1938 — Homer 
Stafford, who retired Wednesday as plant superin- 
tendent of the Hawthorne Paper Company after more 
than half a century in the paper industry, started 
to work in the paper mills at the age of 13 for 5 
cents an hour pay. 


It was 51 years ago Monday that Mr. Stafford 
obtained a job as reel boy in the newsprint mill of 
H. Remington & Sons in Watertown, N. Y., work- 
ing 13 hours a day from 6 in the evening until 7 in 
the morning for the big wage of 65 cents a night or 
$3.90 a week. 


Mr. Stafford has remained with the industry ever 
since, working in various paper mills over the coun- 
try including those in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Quebec, and Michigan. 

His first job as reel boy in the Watertown mill 
lasted for 13 months before he was promoted to back 
tender. 

By the time he was 17 he had advanced to machine 
tender, which was considered a good position at that 
time for a boy of his age. He worked as machine 
tender for three years in the Watertown plant and 
then went to Brownsville, N. Y., where he accepted a 
similar job for the Outerson Paper Company, manu- 
facturers of book, cover and wrapping papers. 

He soon was advanced to boss machine tender and 
a year and a half later went back to Watertown as 
machine tender for Knowlton Brothers who made a 
high grade rag paper. He worked with that mill five 
different times over a period of 27 years, including 
three times as plant superintendent. 

Mr. Stafford came to the Hawthorne Paper Com- 
pany March 17, 1926, as plant superintendent from 
Knowlton Brothers to take the place of A. J. White- 
man, who had succeeded Mr. Stafford as plant super- 
intendent in Watertown, 

Mr. Whiteman and Robert Pease who was general 
manager of the Hawthorne Paper Company at about 
that time, both went to Knowlton Brothers, dis- 
placing Mr. Stafford and the general manager in 
September, 1925. 

The greatest change that Mr. Stafford says he has 
noted in the paper industry in the last half century 
is the great speed that has been developed in the 
paper machines. 

As to his plans for the future, Mr. Stafford said 
that he planned to rest and take it easy for awhile, 
but indicated that he might get tired of such an 
inactive life and swing back into the harness again 
a little later. 

Mr. Stafford was given a complimentary dinner 
Monday evening in the Park-American hotel by the 
department heads and office workers of the Haw- 
thorne Paper Company. 

Earlier Monday he was called out into the plant, 
supposedly to help correct some difficulties with the 
machinery. But when he got there he found 150 or 
more of the mill employes assembled. They pre- 
sented him with an engraved wrist watch as a token 
of their esteem for him. 


Albemarle Profit $35,421 


Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, re- 
ported for the quarter ended June 30, a net profit 
of $35,421, compared with $177,975 for 1937. 
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Towmotor Truck for Handling Wet Pulp 


A new Towmotor fork truck has just been built 
for handling wet pulp. It is of extra heavy design, 
with a special carriage and quadruple fork arrange- 
ment to meet the special conditions in pulp mills 
where heavy bales of wet pulp are handled and 


New Towmortor Fork Truck 


stacked constantly. It is also designed with a detach- 
able and interchangeable scoop. Other features, such 
as straight gasoline power, hydraulic lift and tilt, high 
speed forward and reverse and driving wheels under 
the load, are the same as on standard model Tow- 
motor lift trucks, manufactured by the Towmotor 
Company, 1220 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Georgia Pulp Arrives at Fort Edward 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., September 6, 1938.—Fol- 
lowing the arival here this week of several barges 
loaded with wood pulp from Georgia the local ter- 
minal was the scene of great activity. The pulp was 
brought to Brooklyn by ocean liner and was trans- 
ferred to smaller boats for the trip up the barge canal 
to this village. The shipment is consigned to the 
Hudson Falls mill of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation and will be hauled to the plant by a 
fleet of trucks which were brought here for the oc- 
casion. It was stated that the stevedores will work 
overtime in an effort to dispose of the unloading be- 
fore the arrival of more barges. It is understood 
that additional shipments will be made by the all 
water route if this shipment is handled in a manner 
satisfactory to the company. 


Homer L. Bunker Dead 


Homer Lucian Bunker, 46, vice president of the 
Baxter Paper Corporation of New York, died yester- 
day at his home, 13 Washington Park, Maplewood, 
after a long illness. 

Born in Brooklyn, a son of the late Frederick E. 
and Lucia Moran Bunker, Mr. Bunker attended 
Montclair High School, where he was prominent in 
athletics. He lived in East Orange before going to 
Maplewood 13 years ago. He was a member of 
Rock Spring Club, West Orange. 

Mr. Bunker leaves his wife, Mrs. Beatrice Whit- 
field Bunker; a daughter, Miss Betty W. Bunker; 
a sister, Mrs. Lucy B. Hines, and a brother Fred- 
erick. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Financing 
and Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


General Construction News 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturer of box boards, paper board, 
coated paper stocks, etc., has plans nearing comple- 
tion for new addition to mill, to be used for the man- 
ufacture of finished paper board products, including 
paper plates, pails and other containers. It is esti- 
mated to cost about $175,000, with equipment. Erec- 
tion is scheduled to be placed under way at early 
date, with completion about the close of the year. 

Hodge, La.—The Southern Advance Bag and 
Paper Company, Inc., manufacturer of kraft paper 
products, has plans under way for new addition to 
mill for considerable increase in present capacity. It 
will be one-story, estimated to cost approximately 
$300,000, with equipment. It is proposed to begin 
construction early in the fall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Lewis Paper Box Corpo- 
ration, recently organized with capital of $20,000, is 
said to be planning early operation of a local plant 
for the manufacture of a line of paper boxes and 
containers. New company is represented by Benja- 
min Mintz, 16 Court street, Brooklyn, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—The National Paper Company, 
Hubbard avenue and Green street, manufacturer of 
paper specialties, has completed plans for new addi- 
tion to plant, to be one-story, estimated to cost about 
$30,000, with equipment. Bids have been asked on 
general erection contract and work will be placed 
under way early in the fall. 


New York, N. Y.—Samuel Goldberg, 405 East 
Fourth street, manufacturer of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, has leased space in building at 39 Broome 
street and will occupy for plant. It is proposed to 
remove present works to new location, where in- 
creased operations will be carried out. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The National Gypsum Com- 
pany, 190 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, manufacturer of 
wall board, insulating board and kindred products, 
has concluded negotiations for purchase of plant and 
business of the Oakfield Gypsum Products Corpora- 
tion, Oakfield, N. Y., manufacturer of board and 
gypsum specialties, and will take over the property 
at once. Purchasing company will use considerable 
machinery and equipment at the Oakfield plant in 
its new mill at Port Wentworth, Savannah, Ga., and 
transfer to the latter location will be made during 
the fall. Erection has been started on the new plant 
at Savannah, for which general contract has been 
awarded to the George A. Fuller Company, 597 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York, N. Y., as recently noted in 


these columns. The mill will be used for the produc- 
tion of wall board and will represent an investment 
of about $1,000,000. Machinery and facilities will 
be provided for large output. The mill is scheduled 
for completion early in 1939. The Fuller company, 
noted, also is in charge of engineering for the pro- 
ject. Melvin H. Baker is president. 

Jacksonville, Fla—The United States Gypsum 
Company, 300 West Adams street, Chicago, IIl., man- 
ufacturer of wall board, plaster board and kindred 
products, is said to be concluding negotiations for ac- 
quisition of a large tract of land on the Trout River, 
near Jacksonville, to be used as a site for new mill. 
Proposed plant will comprise several large one and 
multi-story units, with power house, machine shop 
and other mechanical structures. It is reported to cost 
close to $1,000,000, with machinery. 

Greenville, Mich.—The Mengel Company, Zane 
street, Louisville, Ky., manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes, and other packages and containers, has leased 
an industrial building at Greenville, formerly occu- 
pied by the Consolidated Corporation, and will im- 
prove and equip for new branch plant. Operations 
are scheduled to begin early in the fall. 

Pensacola, Fla.—The Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer of board prod- 
ucts, insulating materials, etc., has arranged for the 
acquisition of the Armstrong-Newport Company, 
Pensacola, manufacturer of insulation products, 
heretofore jointly owned with the Newport Indus- 
tries, Inc., Pensacola, and will be the sole owner of 
the property in the future. Operations will be con- 
tinued at the Pensacola plant as heretofore, and ar- 
rangements have been made with the Newport In- 
dustries, Inc., for supply of certain raw materials 
for production, including wood chips, etc., which 
heretofore has been the source for such products. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The J. E. Berkheimer Manu- 
facturing Company, 2928 South M street, manufac- 
turer of prepared roofing products, is said to have 
approved plans for rebuilding of portion of plant, re- 
cently destroyed by fire, previously reported in these 
columns, and work will be placed under way. The 
fire loss approximated close to $100,000, with equip- 
ment. 

Sandersville, Ga.—The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
coated and other paper stocks, is considering early 
construction of a new clay refining plant in vicinity 
of Sandersville, for material for use at mill. New 
plant will be one-story, 60 x 140 feet, and about 50 
feet high, and will be equipped for washing and re- 
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fining of large output. It is estimated to cost about 
$50,000, with machinery, Erection will be carried 
out by company forces. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, Forest and Fanquier 
streets, manufacturer of sand paper and other abra- 
sive paper stocks, prepared roofing materials, etc., 
is said to have approved plans for another addition 
to mill, supplementing the four-story and basement 
building now in progress and previously referred 
to in these columns. The new unit similarly will be 
four-story and basement, and will replace an exist- 
ing old structure. Erection contract is being award- 
ed to William M. Murphy & Son, New York Build- 
ing, St. Paul. Structure is estimated to cost about 
$250,000, including equipment. Toltz, King & Day, 
Inc., Pioneer Building, St. Paul, is architect and en- 
gineer. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Excelsior Fibre Case 
Company, Inc., has been incorporated with capital of 
20 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture and 
deal in fiber boxes and containers of various kinds. 
New company is represented by Roland V. Witten- 
berg, 60 Broad street, New York, attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The River Valley Tissue 
Mills, Inc., has been chartered with capital of $10,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in tissue papers and al- 
lied paper stocks. New company is represented by 
Abraham H. Goldblatt, 60 East Forty-second street, 
New York, attorney. 


I. P. Employees Accept Reduction 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cor1intH, N. Y., September 6, 1938.—At a meet- 
ing held here this week the employees of the local 
branch of the International Paper Company voted 
almost unanimously to accept a five per cent wage 
-reduction which was proposed recently by the con- 
cern. Members of the Firemen and Oilers’ Union 
voted to accept the proposition early in the week and 
the Papermakers’ Union and Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers accepted the reduction the following day. 
The proposal was offered at a meeting of union rep- 
resentatives and company officials a week ago and 
required acceptance by a majority of the workers. If 
accepted by employees of the other mills of the com- 
pany who were represented at the conference the re- 
duction will affect about 7,000 men in branch plants 
at Fort Edward, Niagara, Tonawanda and Livermore 
Falls. The reduction at the Corinth plant means a 
cut of from three to seven cents per hour. Compe- 
tition in the papermaking field and general business 
conditions were cited as making the wage reduction 
necessary. 

Announcement is also made that the company must 
obtain a tax reduction on its properties at Ticondero- 
ga or steps may be taken to close the branch there, 
according to James M. Geraghty, general manager of 
the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company. At a 
meeting sponsored by the Ticonderoga Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Geraghty charged that there is a 
wide discrepancy in taxes levied on the company’s 
property at Ticonderoga in comparison to those lev- 
ied at Fort Edward and other places where the con- 
cern operates. The commerce group appointed a 
committee to seek a general tax reduction on the 
property. 
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New Turbine-Driven Pump 


Ingersoll-Rand announces a unique new turbine- 
driven pump featuring a compact construction that 
combines both turbine and pump as one unit on a 

common shaft. 
This pump, 
known as_ the 
“class TRV” is 
built in single- 
stage sizes for 
capacities from 
5 to 1000 gal- 
lons per minute 
against heads .as 
high as 220 feet 
and in two 
stage sizes for 
capacities to 275 
gallons per minute and heads up to 550 feet. 


The featured unit assembly of pump and turbine 
makes possible a substantial reduction over ordinary 
turbine-driven pump weights and sizes. A 15 hp 
single stage unit is about 32” long and other sizes 
are proportionately small. This compactness of de- 
sign not only reduces initial cost, but installation and 
unkeep expense as well. No special foundation is 
required and units are available for operation in any 
position. They may be bolted to the floor, wall, tank, 
column or ceiling, as is most convenient. 

Suitable for use wherever a turbine-driven pump 
is desirable and replacing many older duplex steam 
pumps, these units are particularly applicable for 
use in refineries, chemical plants, mines and other 
locations where hazardous gases are present. They 
are equally adaptable for general industrial service 
where process steam may be utilized, as well as for 
boiler feed service at boiler pressures up to 200 lbs. 
per square inch. When steam is not available, the 
turbines can be efficiently operated on compressed air. 

Additional information on these pumps is con- 
tained in bulletin 2390, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York city or any of their branch offices. 


Boston Salesmen To Attend Supper Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 6, 1938.—The entire 
paper distributing trade of Metropolitan Boston has 
been invited to attend a supper and meeting Wednes- 
day evening under the auspices of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association at the Hotel Kenmore 
in connection with the National Sales Crusade. The 
purpose of the mass meeting is to inspire paper sales- 
men to stimulate business during September in con- 
junction with the enormous publicity which will be 
given to the campaign by newspapers, radio, posters, 
car cards, window displays, etc. 

The speaker will be E. N. Johnston, outstanding 
in training salesmen, who understands the particu- 
lar point of view of the paper trade, as he has 
worked with the Chicago Paper Company and Cleve- 
land Paper Company. John R. Halkyard, of Provi- 
dence Paper Company, president of the New Eng- 
land Paper Merchants Association, is to preside. A 
buffet’ supper will be served. 

The meeting promises to be the largest and most 
representative ever held. 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE Putp anp Paper Inpustry. Fall 
meeting, Northland Hotel, Green Bay, Wis., September 8-10. 


NaTIoNAL Paper Trape AssociaTIoNn. Fall convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill, September 19-21. 


PROSPECTS FAVOR AN ACTIVE FOURTH 
QUARTER IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


In May and June, operating rates in the paper 
industry began to decline, following a moderate re- 
covery from the extreme lows of January. However, 
since the middle of June there has been improve- 
ment, instead of the normal Summer slump, and 
prospects according to the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, the well known statistical authority, favor an 
active fourth quarter. 

In anticipation of an increase in price, effective 
January 1, 1938, from $42.50 to $50 a ton, publishers 
accumulated newsprint stocks of 614,000 tons by the 
end of 1937. With 75 days’ supply on hand (com- 
pared with a normal of 35) and consumption declin- 
ing as the result of depression, newspapers have been 
very cautious in buying paper. Consequently, ship- 
ments of domestic and Canadian mills were 30 per 
cent under 1937 levels, through July of this year. By 
the end of that month publishers’ stock had been re- 
duced to 343,633 tons, or 52 days’ supply. 

Additional buying will soon become necessary, and 
since production (which has been somewhat greater 
than shipments to date this year, thus increasing mill 
stocks) is not expected to rise appreciably over the 
remainder of 1938, inventories throughout the trade 
should be in fairly good shape by the end of this 
year. 

Although some domestic producers, led by Great 
Northern, maintained their $48 price for the second 
half of 1938, most of the industry has been getting 
$50 a ton all year. Announcement of the 1939 con- 
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tract price will probably be made within a month or 


so, and the success of the producers in maintainmy 


the $50 price in the face of adverse conditions tm 
year indicates that a downward revision in prices js 
unlikely, particularly with the general business out- 
look improving. 

Increased labor costs and the lower rate of oper- 
ations, as well as the reduced sales volume, have pre- 
vented newsprint companies from realizing the full 
benefits of the higher price effective this year. How- 
ever, considering the state of general business and the 
heavy senior capitalizations of most producers, full 
Given more 
nearly normal conditions over the remainder of 1938 


vear 1938 earnings will be fairly good. 


and in 1939, earnings could show considerable im- 
provement. 

Weekly operating rates of the paperboard indus- 
try averaged slightly under 60 per cent of capacity 
through the first half of 1938. Comparable figures 
on kraft paper production are not available, but new 
orders were down sharply in the early months of 
this year. However, there has been moderate contra- 
seasonal improvement since June, and the current 
paperboard operating rate is about 65 per cent. 
Closely allied to the distribution of all types of goods, 
kraft and board production usually reflects the near 
term business outlook rather accurately. Thus, there 
is a good chance that sales will increase over present 
levels before the end of 1938. Recent firmness in the 
scrap paper market lends additional support to this 
prospect. 

Prices, however, have been unsatisfactory. Liner- 
board is now quoted at a weak $42.50, after having 
been nominally $55 a ton all through late 1937 and 
early 1938. The actual market was probably lower 
much of the time. Likewise, kraft wrapping paper 
is now quoted at $80 a ton, after having dropped 
quickly from a nominal $90 to $70 several months 
ago, At the latter price, a fairly good volume of 
business came in, but the restoration of prices to 
the $80 level has yet to be tested. 

The capacity for producing kraft paper and board 
has been increased by about 800,000 tons annually, 
since the end of 1936. There has been some offset 
through the retirement of northern mills. However, 
even if the normal 7 per cent increase in consumption, 
which the industry has been averaging for some 
years, had developed in 1938, capacity would have 
been well in excess of demand. Instead, consumption 
probably will be off some 15 per cent this year, and 
allowing for a good business recovery in 1939, 
capacity will still be excessive. 

Since the plant investment is large and tonnage 
an important consideration, there is considerable rea- 
son to doubt the maintenance of even current de- 
pressed prices. Most of the new capacity is held in 
strong hands, and it is unlikely that price conditions 


will get out of control. However, kraft and board 
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prices may not fully retlect the degree of improve- 
ment experienced by general business. 

Small sales and lower prices have reduced 1938 
earnings, although cheaper waste paper has pro- 
vided a partial offset. A substantial improvement in 
sales is likely over the next six to twelve months, but 
profits will depend upon the success with which the 
industry solves its capacity problem and maintains 
prices. Relatively better showings are likely to be 
made by companies which convert a large portion of 
their output into finished containers and by inde- 
pendent converting mills. 

Effective July 1, reduction of $5 to $14 a ton were 
made in contract prices for book paper. 
had been declining for some time. 


Spot prices 
The reduction 
did not bring in a particularly large volume of busi- 
ness at once, but there has been improvement in 
Advertising activity and 
demand for book paper usually lags some months 
behind the course of general business, but by the end 
of 1938 it would not be surprising to see consider- 
ably better sales and higher prices. 


orders in recent weeks. 


H. J. McKenzie Visits Orient 

Vancouver, B. C., September 3, 1938—British Co- 
lumbia paper-makers, forced to curtail production 
for several months because of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities and consequent collapse of the Oriental 
markets, are taking steps to find out just what the 
sales possibilities in Japan and China are over the 
next few years. 

H. J. McKenzie, manager of Export Sales Com- 
pany, Oriental selling subsidiary of Powell River 
Company and Pacific Mills Ltd., the two big B. C. 
newsprint manufacturers, is now on his way to the 
Far East on a fact-finding mission. He will visit 
Japanese and Chinese buying centres, make a per- 
sonal investigation of the extent of damage done to 
selling channels and size up future market prospects. 

No immediate recovery is looked for in any event, 
but the importance of the Oriental field to the pulp 
and paper industry here was felt to justify a thor- 
ough enquiry at this time, so that the producers may 
lay their plans accordingly. If the Orient holds out 
any hope of swinging back into the customer’s lineup 
at a reasonably early date, the pulp and paper-makers 
will sit back patiently and wait. If there seems to be 
no prospect of re-opening on a worthwhile scale, they 
may be inclined to wipe the Orient off their sales slate 
entirely for a while and look to other fields. 

General feeling among pulp and papermen at Van- 
couver is that when peace prevails again across the 
Pacific, the market will open up again on a larger 
scale than ever. Such a development would be good 
news to B. C. Pulp and Paper Company, which has 
closed its two recently-converted rayon pulp plants 
at Woodfibre and Port Alice largely because of the 
stagnation of the Japanese market. 

Lumbermen expect to share generously in orders 
from the Far East when reconstruction gets under 
way. They recall that the biggest volume of orders 
from Japan followed the earthquake in Tokio and 
Yokohama. No other timber region is better able to 
meet the Orient’s reconstruction requirements for 
lumber than British Columbia. 
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Production Ratio Report 


hese statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Months 1938(c) 1937(c) 1936 1935 
January 3.9% 90.3 76.1% 
February 3.7 % 90.19 77.9% 
90.3% 76.0% 
92.1% 82.3% 
90.69 81.6% 
80.7 % 
; 81.89 77.3% 
August 76.7% 82.99 81.5% 
September 6% 80.5% 
October 87.6% 
November 88.0% 
December 85.9% 


on 


wn 


NNN 
w oocoou 


Year Average 81.3% 
First 34 weeks 88.29 79.1% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEE 
1937 


Se Se eee 
*Tuly 30 
* August 
*August 
*August 2 2 
PM OF 6 26h ev ow eene 


ONNWN 


July 24.. 
July 31.. 
August 7.. 
August 14.. 
August 21.. 
August 28 


SVN 
Laalalas 


Ido eto 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 


Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
eae 


— - 
July July Aug. 
23, 30, 6, 3» 20, 
Ratio Limits 1938 1938 1938 z 1938 
0% to § 88 89 ‘ 81 
51% to 100% 220 217 207 


Total Mills Reporting. . 308 306 288 


* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 
(c) Basic capacity, data have been adjusted to correspond with 
ratings reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based on 
‘“Inch-Hours’’, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 


Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% July .. 57% 67% 69% 59% 
Feb. .. 61% 86% 67% 67% Aug. .. ..--. 74% 75% 65% 
Mar. .. 60% 87% 68% 67% Sept. .. .... 70% 76% 69% 
Apr. .. 57% 89% 70% 61% Oct. .. .... 66% 82% 76% 
May .. 58% 86% 68% 61% Nov. .. ...- 56% 79% 70% 
June .. 56% 75% 68% 65% Pete dees 74% 60% 


Week end. fv 23, 1938—65% Week end. , 1938—65% 
Week end. July 30, 1938—64% Week end. # 1938—67% 
Week end. Aug. 6, 1938—64% Week end. 1938—69% 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


Norwegian Pulp Market Dull 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGtTon, D. C., August 31, 1938 — The 
Norwegian wood pulp market continued very dull 
during the second quarter of the year, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce. A revival 
in the mechanical pulp market is not looked for until 
the large British paper combines have fixed their 
price for 1938. 

Mill operations during the early part of the quar- 
ter were somewhat curtailed in conformity with the 
existing quota scheme in the Scandinavian countries. 
Increased activity and improved prices in the chem- 
ical pulp market cannot be looked for until supply 
and demand are more nearly balanced. There is 
reported to be much overstocking in many of the 
consumer countries, some of which are reducing their 
import quotas. It seems fairly certain that some of 
the mills will be forced to close down or at least 
drastically curtail their operations. Indications are 
that sulphite prices have touched bottom. Some sales 
for 1939 delivery are reported to have taken place. 
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RESEARCH HELPS KEEP 
WORK-WHISTLES BLOWING 


TOP-SPEED SERVICE ON 


PAPER CHEMICALS 


Let Cyanamid help you keep your schedules 


running smoothly with prompt, cooperative 
delivery service on paper chemicals. The fol- 
lowing products have proved their quality in 
the plants of many of the country’s leading 
paper makers. Cyanamid’s staff offers you 
skilled technical assistance in all problems 


regarding their use. 


CHINA CLAY—Domestic Air-Floated, 
Water-Washed and Coating Clays; also a 
complete line of English Coating and Filler 


Clays. Bright in color—low in grit content. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Produced from 
Bauxite mined in our own deposits in Georgia, 


Arkansas and South America. 


SIZING MATERIALS—Liquid Rosin Size in 
tank cars and drums. Dry Size in bags, Alwax 


and Waxine Sizes in drums. 


CASEIN—Made with specially developed 
equipment that assures the high speed in pro- 
duction so essential in securing uniform high 


quality. 


apAi 


©) American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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“Technical Association 


a of te Pulpané Paper [dust ry 
Edited by Ronald G. Macdonald, Secretary 


Review Of The Paper Industry Literature 


Abstracts Compiled By the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Cou- 
ture, John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman. 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from 
the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Alkaline Processes 


Processing Cellulosic Material. Albert D. Mer- 
rill, assignor to Chemipulp Process, Inc. Can. pat. 
369,226 (Oct 12, 1937).—Fibrous material is satur- 
ated with hot sodium hydroxide of sufficiently low 
concentration to prevent any mercerizing effects, 
maintained under high hydrostatic pressure for 
sufficient time to preheat the material uniformly 
and extract certain of the noncellulose constituents. 
Excess sodium hydroxide is drained off, the mate- 
rial is treated with hot bisulphite liquor main- 
tained at high hydrostatic pressure but below re- 
action temperature for a predetermined period, 
and then digested in the acid liquor. An apparatus 
is specified.—A.P.-C. 

The Present Status of the Pomilio Process for 
the Manufacture of Pulp. Part Two. P. Waentig. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 17, no. 12: 538-41 (Dec., 1937). 
—This article deals with various applications of 
the Pomilio process to other types of grasses, 
such as bamboo and esparto. The bleaching of 
kraft pulp according to this process has been 
successfully carried out. Straw cooked by the 
Pomilio process and mixed with other types of 
pulp has been used in the manufacture of news- 
print. Both chemical and physical tests on the 
finished paper are given showing comparisons 
favorable to paper made from wood.—J.F.O. 

Production of Pulp From Coniferous Wood 
(Pine) By Chlorination. L. P. Zherebov, G. A. 
Kan and V. N. Komarovskii. Bumazhnaya Prom. 
15, no. 7: 8-20 (1937); C. A. 32:2345.—A prelim- 
inary report on the pulping of pine wood with 
chlorine is given. Treating chips with sodium 
hydroxide (up to ten per cent) at 95° and then 
with chlorine produced a stock with 25 per cent 
of unaltered wood. Steaming the chips at 130- 
140° for 2 hours and then treating the wood at a 
maximum moisture content of 30 per cent with 
gaseous chlorine (7 per cent water) at a maximum 
of 70° for 4 hours gave the best results. At a 
chlorine consumption of 42-43 per cent (based on 
over dry wood) a yield of 60 per cent of pulp, 


containing 6-7 per cent lignin and 6 per cent of 
unaltered wood was obtained. Approximately the 
same results were obtained with wood flour. The 
unaltered fraction can be chlorinated alone or 
jointly with wood chips with equally good results. 
The lignin chloride and hydrochloric acid are re- 
moved with water at 80° and with one per cent 
sodium hydroxide at 40°. The product bleached 
with 1.1-1.3 parts by weight of chlorine gives 88-90 
per cent of bleached stock, containing 6-7 per cent 
pentosans and 77-79 per cent alpha-cellulose and 
possessing satisfactory mechanical properties. 
Bleaching at elevated pressure and with aqueous 
chlorine produced inferior results —C.J.W. 

Production of Cellulose. Juljusz Saft. Fr. pat. 
817,852 (Sept. 13, 1937).—Cellulose of superior 
quality is made by boiling cellulose or cellulosic 
material such as wood fragments, with an aqueous 
solution of an alkaline-earth metal hydroxide or 
ammonium sulphate under ordinary or increased 
pressure, with the addition of organic nitrogen 
compounds, such as pyridine, aniline, triethanolam- 
ine, or their derivatives, or higher aliphatic alco- 
hols or their derivatives—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Process. Martin Giinther. Fr. pat. 
816,205 (Aug. 3, 1937).—Straw or other grasses 
are saturated with a caustic soda liquor in a 
rotary boiler, air is expelled by steaming, and the 
charge is then treated with dry superheated steam 
without increasing the moisture content of the 
charge. Sulphite or hydrosulphite is added with 
the caustic soda as reducing substance.—A.P.-C. 

Heat Utilization in Sulphate Mills. Alb. E. 
Nielsen. Papir-J. 26, no. 2: 17-21 (Jan. 31, 1938) ; 
B. I. P. C. 8:271.—With reference to Moerch’s 
article on this subject (Papir-J. 25, no. 23:354 
(Dec. 15, 1937)), the author draws attention to a 
fourth recovery system not mentioned in the lat- 
ter’s article, the Helmer de Verdier system con- 
structed by the A. B. Karlstad Mekaniska Verk- 
stad in Sweden. Although little known to date, 
this system represents in the opinion of many ex- 
perts the most favorable combination of smelting 
oven, steam boiler, rotary furnace, and disk evapor- 
ators. Calculations are given and supplementary 
remarks to certain of Morch’s statements are made. 


AS. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 97 
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Solution of Chlorinated Lignins 
in Dilute Alkalies* 


By George C. Arnold,’ F. A. Simmonds? and C. E. Curran * 


Abstract 


Five alkalis in aqueous solution, namely, sodium, 
calcium, and ammonium hydroxides, sodium carbon- 
ate and sodium metasilicate were compared quan- 
titatively as to their efficiency for dissolving chlor- 
inated lignin obtained from wood, sulphate black 
liquor, and sulphate pulp. 

Of these alkalis, sodium hydroxide was the most 
and calcium hydroxide was the least efficient. The 
other three were approximately equal and interme- 
diate to the others. 

Calcium hydroxide apparently forms a relatively 
insoluble complex with chlorinated lignin as indicated 
by ihe precipitation resulting upon the addition of 
calcium hydroxide to a concentrated solution of 
chlorinated lignin in sodium hydroxide. 

An alkaline extraction of washed, chlorinated pulp 
removes a fraction of chlorinated lignin that is in- 
soluble in cold water and in hot ethyl alcohol. Even 
the water-soluble fraction is not completely remov- 
able with economically feasible washing practices. 

A greater degree of solution of chlorinated lignin 
from wood was effected by a sodium hydroxide 
solution at 25 than at 60 deg. C. and its solution in 
calcium hydroxide solution is just the reverse of this. 
Chlorinated lignin from sulphate pulp, however, is 
more soluble in sodium hydroxide solution at 60 
than at 25 deg. C. 


The trend of commercial pulp bleaching has de- 
veloped rapidly in the last few years tow ard multi- 
stage processes that utilize a direct chlorination as 
an initial treatment. In many instances this reaction 
is allowed to proceed essentially to completion in the 
acid condition. In one process, however, after a 
chlorination period of about 10 minutes, enough 
hydrated lime is added to effect a pH value of be- 
tween 8 and 9 and the reaction proceeds in an 
alkaline condition. It is well known that an economy 
in chlorine and an improvement in pulp quality re- 
sults when direct chlorination is followed, after a 
washing with water, by an extraction with caustic 
soda solutions at an elevated temperature. 


The most efficient utilization of interstage chemi- 
cal treatments will follow, obviously, upon increased 
knowledge of the bleaching reaction and the reaction 
products. Fortunately, investigations of this nature 
are increasing in number (4, 6, 8, 9). 


One reaction product especially evident in direct 
chlorination is chlorinated lignin. One fraction of it 
is water soluble (9) and thus removable by ordinary 
washing. Another fraction requires an alkaline ex- 
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traction to effect its removal. There are, however, 
no published data comparing the efficacy of economi- 
cally applicable alkalis as extractives. Numerous 
investigators have worked with chlorinated lignins 
but they were chiefly concerned with characteriza- 
tion of the compounds. 

It is with the water-insoluble fraction of chlorin- 
ated lignin that the experimental work reported here- 
in deals. The objective was to compare the efficiency 
of several alkalis in effecting the solution of chlorin- 
ated lignin obtained from: (1) longleaf pine wood, 
(2) a “sulphate pulp made therefrom, and (3) the 
corresponding black liquor. 


Literature 


Chlorination of cellulosic materials was apparently 
investigated first by Cross and Bevan (1) during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. They iso- 
lated a compound from jute fibers which they desig- 
nated as “lignone chloride.” This had a chlorine con- 
tent of 26.8 per cent and was assigned the empirical 
formula C, >HisClyOo. 

Heuser and Sieber (3) studied chlorination of 
moist spruce sawdust. Analysis of this material 
showed only 9.47 per cent of chlorine in organic 
combination. On extraction with absolute alcohol, 
a product containing 22.7 per cent of chlorine was 
obtained in yield of 7.1 per cent on the weight of 
dry extractive-free wood. Characterization reac- 
tions applied to this product did not yield a definite 
aromatic compound. 

Powell and Whittaker (7), working with flax 
lignin prepared by the alkali process, studied the 
chlorinated lignin prepared by chlorination in carbon 
tetrachloride. They obtained a compound to which 
they assigned the structure, C4oHeoOsCli2(OCHs):- 
(OH);CHO. One-half of the chlorine in chloro- 
lignin was readily eliminated by cold alkali treat- 
ment; the other six atoms, more firmly held, were 
believed to be substituted for hy drogen on an aro- 
matic nucleus. 

Kress and Voigtman (6), investigating chlorina- 
tion bleaching, prepared chlorinated lignins by 
chlorination both in carbon tetrachloride and in water 
from various types of isolated lignin. The lignin 
chlorinated in carbon tetrachloride contained almost 
twice as much chlorine as that chlorinated in water 
but was only very slightly soluble in a 5 per cent 
potassium hydroxide solution whereas the lower 
chlorine content lignin was completely soluble. 
Chlorination in water of lignin isolated from a sul- 
phite waste liquor resulted in a product containing 
18.6 per cent chlorine. The solubility characteris- 
tics of the chlorinated lignins resulting from chlorin- 
ation in water appeared to be similar to those of the 
chlorinated lignin in chlorinated kraft pulp. 

Waentig (9), in an extensive research, studied the 
behavior of lignin and chlorinated lignin in the prep- 
aration of pulp by the chlorine process. He found 
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about one-half of the chlorinated lignin formed to 
be water soluble. The water insoluble fraction was 
soluble in sodium hydroxide but to a lesser degree 
at higher temperatures; it was precipitated by cal- 
cium hydroxide. 

Since the work here reported was completed there 
has appeared a characterization of chlorolignin by 
Jansen and Bain (5). They deal principally with an 
alcohol lignin chloride, the initial source of which 
was a chlorination of air-dry spruce sawdust in 
methyl alcohol. They did, however, chlorinate moist 
sawdust under various conditions and extracted the 
roduct with alcohol. The chlorine content of such 
chlorinated lignins ranged from 14.6 to 26.9 per 
cent. 


Preparation of Chlorinated Lignins 


CHLORINATED LIGNIN From LONGLEAF PINE Woop 


The longleaf pine wood in the experiments herein 
reported was reduced to sawdust and then extracted 
for 5 hours with alcohol-benzene (1:2) solution to 
remove such compounds as resins and terpenes which 
might contaminate the final product. After removal 
of the organic solvents by drying, the extracted wood, 
suspended in water, was placed in an upright metal 
cylinder containing an inner draft tube and equipped 
with a motor-driven propeller for agitating the sus- 
pension. Chlorine gas was passed into the suspen- 
sion, the chlorination extending over a period of 1 
hour. During chlorination the wood changed from 
a light-yellowish color to a bright-orange. 

After chlorination, the liquid was filtered off and 
the chlorinated wood was washed with water until 
free from all traces of acid and then air dried. As 
only the water-insoluble chlorinated lignin was de- 
sired, no attempt was made to recover the water- 
soluble fraction. The air-dried chlorinated wood 
was extracted with 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. 

The alcoholic extract was filtered off and con- 
centrated under reduced pressure giving a deep 
brown-colored solution. Complete evaporation, even 
under reduced pressure, gave an_ unsatisfactory 
product. It formed a hard, lustrous, black solid 
which had a strong odor somewhat like chlorine 
and upon grinding formed a dark brown powder. 
Apparently decomposition was occurring at room 
temperature. When the concentrated alcohol extract 
was poured into water (1 part of extract to 10 parts 
of water), a rather flocculent buff-colored precipitate 
formed. Under these conditions about one-half of 
the total lignin chloride in solution was precipitated. 
This precipitate was readily filtered by suction and 
was dried in air. Direct exposure to sunlight or 
oven-drying caused decomposition, but when air 
dried at room temperature out of direct sunlight, no 
decomposition was noticed. About 30 grams of a 
light buff-colored powder were obtained from the 
treatment of about one kilogram of the longleaf pine 
wood. 


The product had no melting point; noticeable de- 
composition began at 140 deg. C. The product had 
a chlorine content of 14.2 per cent. It was soluble 
in alkaline solutions, alcohol, acetone, glacial acetic 
acid, fusel oil, ethylacetate, dioxan, and benzalde- 
hyde, and very slightly soluble in carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, chloroform, ether, and glycerol. 
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CHLORINATED LIGNIN FrRoM LIGNIN PRECIPITATED 
From Krart Brack Liquor 


The preparation of chlorinated lignin from kraft 
black liquor entailed considerable treatment of the 
liquor to remove objectionable impurities. A portion 
of the alkaline black liquor was filtered, heated to 
80 deg. C. and then acidified with 6 N hydrochloric 
acid. A heavy precipitate separated immediately 
which was filtered and washed successively with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and water. This material 
seemed to take up a large amount of water, which 
caused some difficulty both in filtering and drying, 
especially the latter. It, like the chlorinated lignin 
from wood, had to be dried at room temperature 
and out of direct sunlight. The dried material was 
dark green and had the strong odor of the sulphur 
compounds (mercaptans) characteristic of kraft 
black liquor. Fats, resins, oxyacids, saccharides, and 
lactones may also be present since they form about 
50 per cent of the total solid organic content of kraft 
liquor. 

The lignin was dissolved in a minimum of hot 95 
per cent ethyl alcohol and filtered. It was about 85 
per cent soluble. The concentrated solution was pre- 
cipitated in water as in the case of the chlorinated 
lignin from the wood. The final product was a 
brown powder which still retained a faint odor of 
mercaptans. 

This lignin was dissolved in hot acetone and the 
concentrated solution precipitated in water made 
slightly acid with hydrochloric acid since in un- 
acidified water the precipitate was colloidal. The 
precipitate was flocculent and light brown in color 
both before and after drying. It was also odorless. 
This product was considered sufficiently pure for 
chlorination. 


The finely ground material was suspended in water 
(2 g. of lignin per 100 cc. of water) and chlorine 
gas was bubbled through the solution for about 12 
hours, the lignin assuming a bright orange color. 

The product was also chlorinated in alcoholic solu- 
tion for comparative purposes. The reaction was 
1apid, strongly exothermic, and caused a higher de- 
gree of chlorination than that obtained by chlorina- 
tion in water. Because other investigators have found 
that chlorination in mediums other than water yields 
a type different from that produced in bleaching 
operations, treatment in water was deemed necessary 
in spite of the slowness and difficulty in obtaining 
uniform chlorination of the particles. The material 
was then filtered, washed with water, dried, dissolved 
in hot alcohol and precipitated with water slightly 
acidified with sulphuric acid to prevent a colloidal 
form of precipitate. The dried precipitate was a 
bright orange-colored powder. It had a chlorine 
content of 18.6 per cent, whereas the chlorinated 
lignin formed on chlorination in ethyl alcohol con- 
tained 23.2 per cent chlorine. The chlorine con- 
tent of 18.6 per cent is the same as obtained by 
Kress and Voigtmann (6) for both cuprammonium 
and sulphite waste liquor lignins after chlorination 
in water. 


CHLORINATED LIGNIN From Krart PuLp 

In the pulping process a large part of the original 
lignin of the wood is removed and recoverable as 
previously indicated from the spent cooking liquor. 
From 3 to 25 per cent of the original lignin remains 
in the unbleached pulp. It seems likely that this 
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lignin is different from that in the original wood 
and also from that in the black liquor. A determina- 
tion of the solution of the chlorinated form of this 
lignin by alkaline solutions would be of more 
practical value than that of the other two types. It 
was therefore desired to extract such a material 
from the pulp in an unchanged form. A trial of 
various unreactive solvents failed, however, to ef- 
fect a satisfactory extraction from the pulp after 
chlorination. Alcohol, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, 
dioxan, and similar solvents were useless. The only 
materials that had possibilities were those with alka- 
line properties, which apparently reacted with the 
chlorinated lignin. Alcohol made basic with am- 
monia, pyridine, or other amine was satisfactory, 
but such solutions were so dilute that very large 
amounts would be necessary to obtain even a small 
amount of chlorinated lignin. 

Since it was evident that no solvent was available 
for isolating the product in a more or less unchanged 
form, it was decided to extract the chlorinated pulp 
with sodium hydroxide solution, acidify the alkaline 
extract, and chlorinate the material precipitated upon 
acidification. For this extraction the equivalent of 
15 pounds of chlorinated pulp was treated for 1 
hour with 6 per cent of its weight of sodium 
hydroxide at about 4 per cent consistency and 60 
deg. C. 

The alkaline extract was filtered through a stone- 
ware filter. The filtrate was acidified with sulphuric 
acid to a pH value of about 4 and a brown gelatinous 
precipitate formed after standing. This precipitate 
was difficult to filter, and after it was dry, had to be 
scraped from the filter paper, which resulted in a 
mixture of precipitate and fiber. It was redissolved 
in alkali, filtered to remove the fibers, and was then 
treated with chlorine gas passed directly into the 
alkaline solution. A heavy, reddish-brown precipi- 
tate formed very rapidly. On filtration and drying a 
small amount of an orange-brown powder was ob- 
tained. This was treated with hot, 95 per cent ethyl 
alcohol and filtered. About half of the material dis- 
solved. The concentrated alcoholic solution was pre- 
cipitated in water made slighily acid with sulphuric 
acid. The filtered and dried precipitate was very 
similar in appearance to the other chlorinated lignins. 
The yield was extremely low, only 5.5 grams being 
obtained from the 15 pounds of pulp. 

The difficulty of removing chlorinated lignin by 
washing was illustrated in another experiment in 
which 800 grams of pulp were chlorinated and then 
washed with approximately 250 pounds of tap water. 
The washed pulp was left in contact with about 5 
liters of water for approximately 70 hours and then 
filtered. The filtrate was reddish-brown and darker 
than the alkaline extract had been in the previous 
case. The pH value of the filtrate was 5.7. A 
chlorine determination revealed approximately ten 
times as much chlorine in this extract as in an 
equivalent amount of tap water. Titration with 
potassium permanganate solution, both in an acid 
and alkaline medium showed that some reducing 
substance was present. Thus, titration with 0.1 N 
potassium permanganate in alkaline medium required 
3.9 cc. of permanganate for 20 cc. of extract and 
in an acid medium, the required amount was 1.45 cc. 

It was obvious that a washing treatment of the 
chlorinated pulp with water under conditions or- 
dinarily considered as thorough failed to remove 
completely even the water-soluble chlorination re- 
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action products. The result observed may be due, 
however, to some change occurring in a water- 
insoluble fraction under the conditions of extended 
diffusion. 


Chlorine Determination 


The method employed for determination of the 
chlorine content consisted essentially of decomposing 
the chlorinated lignin with nitric acid, precipitating 
the chlorine liberated as silver chloride, and de- 
termining by titration with standard potassium thio- 
cyanate, how much standard silver nitrate had been 
used. 

The silver nitrate was standardized against pure 
sodium chloride (acidified with nitric acid). Sodium 
chromate was used as the indicator. The potassium 
thiocyanate was standardized against the silver 
nitrate solution in a nitric acid medium. A con- 
centrated solution of ferric ammonium sulphate 
(ferric alum) was used as the indicator. 

One-half gram of chlorinated lignin, 20 cc. of 
1:1 nitric acid, and an excess of 0.1 N silver nitrate 
solution was refluxed for 5 hours, cooled, 5 cc. of 
ferric alum indicator added, and the solution titrated 
with standard potassium thiocyanate. The actual 
amount of silver nitrate used was thus determined, 
and the equivalent amount of chlorine and the per- 
centage of chlorine in the chlorinated lignin cal- 
culated. 

This method of chlorine analysis has been found 
in work conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory 
to compare favorably with the Stepanoff and Carius 
methods. 


Solution in Alkalis 


The alkaline solutions selected were sodium hy- 
droxide, sodium carbonate, calcium hydroxide, am- 
monium hydroxide, and sodium metasilicate. 

It was thought a potentiometric titration might 
indicate completion of the reaction between alkali 
and chlorinated lignin and thus serve as the end 


point of solution. With this in view, several titra- 
tions were made using a Youden capillary glass 
electrode apparatus. A known weight of chlorinated 
lignin was dissolved in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol 
and titrated with standard sodium hydroxide. The 
usual plot of pH values against the amount of alkali 
added resulted in a fairly smooth curve with no evi- 
dence of an “end point” of a reaction. A similar ti- 
tration and plot of data with purified lignin isolated 
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from the kraft black liquor produced a curve with 
two definite breaks, one slightly above phH 6 and 
another just below pH 10. These curves are repro- 
duced in Fig. 1. The lignin solution, brown colored 
at all times, became noticeably darker in the vicinity 
of the second break. The apparatus used was not 
well adapted for titration and therefore the poten- 
tiometric method should not be condemned as useless 
until improved equipment has been tried. For this 
- reason and because they are essentially fragmentary 
data no attempt is made to interpret them here. It 
is recognized, however, that extended potentiometric 
data might prove of considerable value in determin- 
ing the reactions between alkalis and lignin before 
and after chlorination. 


A gravimetric determination involving the use of 
a filter-stick technique described by Emich (2) was 
finally selected. This involved running a measured 
volume of a standard alkali solution into a weighed 
amount of chlorinated lignin, stirring, filtering, and 
determining the weight of undissolved residue. 
METHOD 

The “beakers” used were shell vials approximately 
15-cc. in capacity. A clean dry beaker, filter stick, 
and about 100 milligrams of chlorinated lignin were 
weighed together. A standard alkaline solution (ap- 
proximately 0.01 N) was measured into the beaker, 
the amount of solution added always being less than 
necessary for complete solution of the material. The 
mixture was stirred for about 10 minutes, after which 
time the beaker and contents were centrifuged for 
several minutes to settle all suspended material which 
otherwise tends to clog the filter stick, The super- 
natent liquid was filtered off through the filter stick by 
suction, the residue washed with about 5 cc. of water, 
centrifuged again and filtered. The beaker, its con- 
tents, and the filter stick were then dried as indicated 
in the following paragraph, cooled in a desiccator and 
weighed. The weight of chlorinated lignin dissolved 
by the alkaline solution was found by difference. 

The drying apparatus consisted of a hard glass 
tube about 4 cm. in diameter and about 50 cm. in 
TABLE I.—AMOUNTS OF CHLORINATED LIGNIN DIS 
SOLVED PER GRAM OF ALKALI IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 
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length, supported in a horizontal position. The center 
portion of the tube where heat was applied was pro- 
tected with a wire gauze. Air is drawn through 
the tube by means of a water vacuum pump, the in- 
coming air passing through a calcium chloride tube. 
When drying the residues, the beaker and filter stick 
were placed in the tube and the stick was connected 
to the suction which was started after the heating of 
the wire gauze had begun. The temperature was not 
allowed to exceed 60 deg. C. in order to avoid de- 
composition. Air passed through the calcium chloride 
tube, was heated in the large tube, passed down into 
the beaker and out through the filter stick. Fifteen 
minutes was generally sufficient drying but the char- 
acter and amount of precipitate influence the time. 


Results and Discussion 


For purposes of comparison the amount of chlor- 
inated lignin brought into solution was calculated to 
the basis of 1 g. of alkali. The values are given in 
Table 1. 

The results afford a fair indication of the value 
of the method. In its favor may be said that it is 
fairly rapid, requires no expensive apparatus and 
may be carried out with relatively small amounts of 
material. Like all procedures in the developmental 
state, this method can be improved. For example, a 
more standard type of filter stick would be a worth- 
while improvement. A better method of heat control 
in drying operations would improve the ease of op- 
eration and also lessen the error. The error of the 
method is probably about +3 per cent. 


Sodium hydroxide proved to be the most and cal- 
cium hydroxide the least efficient of the five alkalis 
ised for dissolving the chlorinated lignins. Sodium 
metasilicate, sodium carbonate, and ammonium hy- 
droxide are approximately equal in effectiveness and 
intermediate with the first named pair. 

The chlorinated lignins vary in their resistance 
to solution depending on the source, an apparent ex- 
ception to the general trend being noted, however, 
where calcium hydroxide is the alkali. The order of 
increasing resistance to solution is chlorinated lignin 
from wood, kraft black liquor, and kraft pulp. 
There is no apparent relation between resistance and 
chlorine content. The chlorinated lignin from the 
wood was more resistant towards calcium hydroxide 
than were the other two. 


Calcium hydroxide must be viewed somewhat as a 
special case because of evidence of the formation of 
a relatively insoluble calcium complex. It was ob- 
served that the undissolved residue after treatment 
with calcium hydroxide solution differed in appear- 
ance from that remaining after treatment with sodium 
hydroxide. It was very dark brown, whereas the 
other material was but slightly altered in appearance 
when compared with the original chlorinated lignin. 
The formation of a calcium complex is indicated by 
the fact that the addition of a calcium hydroxide solu- 
tion to a concentrated solution of chlorinated lignin 
in sodium hydroxide resulted in the formation of a 
dark brown flocculent precipitate. Waentig (9) has 
reported a similar behavior. It is likely that the resi- 
due remaining after treatment of a chlorinated lig- 
nin with calcium hydroxide solution contained cal- 
cium. That, however, is an inherent factor in its 
relatively low efficiency as an extractive. These obser- 
vations also lead to speculation as to possible effects 
when lime is added to a chlorination stage. 
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The relation between the temperature of the alka- 
line solution and its effectiveness also appears to de- 
pend on the source of the chlorinated lignin with 
calcium hydroxide again being noted as an excep- 
tion. For example, sodium hydroxide was more ef- 
fective at 60 than at 25 deg. C. in dissolving the 
chlorinated lignin from the pulp. This was the re- 
verse of results obtained with chlorinated lignin 
from either the wood or the black liquor. Calcium 
hydroxide was more effective at 60 than 25 deg. C. in 
the case of the chlorinated lignin from wood. 

The reactions involved in the solution of chlor- 
inated lignin in alkaline solutions are not known and 
probably will not be until the compound or com- 
pounds are completely characterized. Unpublished 
data of the Forest Products Laboratory indicate the 
presence of carboxyl in chlorinated lignin prepared 
from the chlorination of lignin isolated from wood 
by the sulfuric acid method. It is also known that the 
compound loses a part of the combined chlorine upon 
treatment with an alkaline solution. The presence 


of the carboxyl group would indicate neutralization 
to comprise at least a part of the reaction in alkaline 
solution. The low solubility of the compound in cal- 
cium hydroxide solution could be readily accounted 
for on this basis by assuming the formation of a 
relatively insoluble calcium chlorolignin. Such ob- 
servations as these suggest numerous factors that 
would profitably bear investigation. 
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Beater Room Control’ 


By W. F. Hoffman! 


Abstract 


Beater room control consists of keeping a record 
of all beater furnishes and of any changes together 


with reasons, and the making and recording of cer- 
tain desired tests and measurements. A general pro- 
cedure is given for carrying this out in a practical 
way under technical supervision. No actual values 
are given for optimum operating conditions as it is 


not believed optimum conditions for one mill would 
necessarily be optimum conditions for another. The 
value of such a system of beater room control cannot 
be valued in dollars but the accurate knowledge of 
how the product was manufactured, justifies any 
reasonable expense. 

Some time ago the writer gave a paper on “Beater 
Room Control” at a Superintendent’s meeting. At 
that time an attempt was made to present this prob- 
lem from the viewpoint of the operating supervision. 
In this paper an attempt will be made to discuss 
beater room control more from the viewpoint of the 
technical man in the mill. However, it is hoped that 
sight has not been lost of the practical operating as- 
pect of this problem. 

It must be conceded at the outset of such a discus- 
sion that the entire setup of any sort of beater room 
control must be a combination of technical control 
and common sense operation. First, it must be fun- 
damentally sound from the technical side and sec- 
ondly, and of equal importance, it must be simple 
and practical and produce results that justify the 
additional expense incurred in carrying it out. 

There are many phases of work that can be consid- 
ered as beater room control but which space will not 
permit including specifically in this paper. For this 
reason an attempt will be made to build up a frame 
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work into which numerous and various details can 
be fitted. 

The phase of beater room control which will be 
discussed consists of the routine work of one or more 
men on each shift or tour, the number depending 
upon the type of mill, the equipment, the work which 
is to be done and the personnel of the beater room 
supervision, their duty being solely that of making 
and recording certain desired tests and measure- 
ments, of keeping a record of all furnishes and of 
any changes, together with the reason for the 
changes. This work must be carried out under tech- 
nical supervision. In most mills this can best be done 
by the technical department or laboratory. However, 
such a system of beater room control can be worked 
out under the beater room supervision provided they 
have the necessary technical training, and _ besides 
this, have the necessary time to work out the numer- 
ous problems which are continually coming up. 

A system of beater room control may cover a wide 
range of tests and measurements. The tests, measure- 
ments and records may start as far. back as the pulp 
mill where the properties of the pulp are determined. 
It will include all tests and measurements made in 
the beater room. It may include some tests and meas- 
urements made in the machine room, and it may even 
include the routine sampling and testing of sewers 
for losses. The responsibility of those in charge may 
likewise cover a wide range depending or the condi- 
tions as they exist in any specific mill. 

In this paper tests and measurements will be de- 
scribed which are useful and worth while from a 
practical operating viewpoint as a part of beater 
room control. General forms will be described for 
keeping a record of order furnishes as well as forms 
for keeping other operating records and the value 
of such records pointed out. No attempt will be made 
to deal with theoretical problems or those which may 
be of laboratory interest or value only. No attempt 
will be made to describe all of the tests and measure- 
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ments which technical men have at their command 
and which may be applied to beater room control. 


As the author is naturally better acquainted with 
conditions in the mills of the Northwest Paper Com- 
any, some of the tests and measurements used there 
will be described. It should be clearly understood that 
the author does not believe all of the tests and meas- 
urements made in our mill, or all of the tests and 
measurements which will be referred to are neces- 
sary or even of interest to another mill, while some 
tests and measurements which would be of value 
to them would be of no particular interest or value 
to us. The same holds true to a certain degree, at 
least, for the method in which any test or measure- 
ment is made. The nature of the test or measurement 
made by any mill would depend on the grades of 
paper made, pulp used, the mechanical setup and 
most of all, on the personnel of the beater room su- 
pervision. After all, the final results are what we are 
after and the exact method of producing them is not 
so important. | 

The absence in this paper of reference to published 
work on beater room control does not mean that they 
have been ignored or overlooked, but rather it is 
hoped that the space necessary to present an histori- 
cal background for beater room control can be more 
profitably spent in subsequent discussion. 

A short description will be given of the tests and 
measurements referred to. The details of most of 
these may be readily found in published standard 
methods. of analysis. In-so-far as practical, the 
methods used for making the various tests and meas- 
urements used in beater room control should be the 
standard methods of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, or should be taken or 
adapted from some other reliable source. 

It will be noted: in the subsequent description of the 
various phases of a beater room control system that 
no values are given as to the proper consistency, 
color, pH, acidity, freeness or whatever it may be. 
It is not believed that the conditions which we may 
have found best for operation at our mill would pro- 
duce the best results in another mill. However, the 
basic principles are the same even though the values 
may differ. 


Control in Hypothetical Mill 


In order that we may go more into detail without 
actually describing the operation of any particular 
mill we consider a hypothetical mill. A practical 
beater room control system will be described. The 
most complicated conditions usually encountered will 
be used. 

We will assume that this mill makes all of the 
pulp used. The pulp is delivered to the beater room 
in slush form or in laps (wet or dry) or both. There 
is unbleached sulphite and bleached sulphite, soda 
or sulphate pulp, unbleached kraft and bleached 
kraft, and finally, a paper stock plant. The brightness 
and color of this pulp is not always uniform nor is 
it always thoroughly washed. 

The beater room of this mill has a charging floor 
over the beaters on which are measuring tanks for 
pulp, alum, size and clay. The equipment of the beat- 
er room and that part of the machine room with 
which we are concerned, consists of beaters, beater 
chests, jordans, machine chests, save-alls, a well 
closed white water system and some sewers. 


Pup Cotor 


Although the pulp mill has graded the pulp as to 
color before it comes to the beater room, brightness 
tests are taken on the stock in the pulp decker chests 
every two or three hours. This enables the beater 
engineers to hold their color much more uniform, as 
they know of any changes in the pulp before it gets 
to the beater room. This color, or rather brightness, 
of the pulp is obtained by measuring its brightness 
in the form of a dried hand sheet by means of a Gen- 
eral Electric reflection meter as recommended by the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. To insure accurate re- 
sults, extreme care must be taken in making the hand 
sheet. The sheet mould and the felts must be clean. 
A sheet mould and felts which have been used for 
color matching work will throw a hand sheet off color 
or shade even after being thoroughly washed. 


PuLp CONSISTENCIES 


At the same time a consistency determination is 
made of the stock in the decker chest so that the vol- 
ume of stock required for any desired amount for 
a beater furnish can be calculated. The consistency 
of a pulp slurry can be quickly and accurately 
determined by means of a centrifuge. A known 
weight of slurry is centrifuged for a given time 
and the pad weighed wet. From previously de- 
termined values, the weight of dry pulp can be readily 
obtained. This method is empirical but satisfactory. 
The other method, of course, is to actually dry every 
sample. To obtain reliable results, precautions must 
be taken in sampling the decker chests. A study of 
stock circulation in the decker chest must be made 
and a proper sampling point chosen to obtain a true 
and uniform sample of stock from the chest. 


DEGREE OF WASHING 


Color trouble or foam may be encountered if the 
bleached sulphite pulp is not sufficiently washed. To 
guard against this, a chloride determination is made 
on the stock in the decker chest every two or three 
hours. This test is made by determining the amount 
of chlorides in the pulp slurry. A relatively high 
chloride content indicates poor washing while a low 
chloride test indicates good washing. 

The degree of washing of the unbleached pulp is 
determined by means of a pH determination. A rela- 
tively small amount of cooking liquor remaining in 
the pulp can be detected by this method. The colori- 
metric method of determining the pH of the un- 
bleached pulp slurry is satisfactory. 

The unbleached kraft is tested for thoroughness of 
washing by titrating the slurry for total alkalinity. 
The question is often asked as to why a total al- 
kalinity determination is made in place of a pH de- 
termination. The reason for this is that the stock 
when in the beater will normally be neutralized to 
a pH of 6.0 or less. If the alkalinity is caused by 
caustic, the slurry will have a higher pH but may 
actually contain very little total alkali, while a slurry 
containing relatively large amounts of carbonates 
may have a lower pH but actually contain much 
more total alkalinity. 


3ROKE MEASUREMENT 


The broke is worked up in broke beaters and fur- 
nished to the beaters in slush form. To enable the 
beater room control man to accurately calculate the 
volume of this broke slurry required for any par: 
ticular beater furnish, a consistency determination is 
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made on the stock or slurry in the broke chest every 
two hours. The same precautions in sampling must 
be taken here as for the sampling of the pulp slurry 
in the decker chest. Due to the variations in clay 
content, of the fiber composition and of the freeness 
of the broke slurry, more accurate results may be 
obtained by actually drying out the samples and 
weighing the dried pad of pulp than by centrifuging 
and weighing the wet sample as described for deter- 
mining the consistency of the stock in the pulp chests. 
A fiber analysis is made on a composite of the sam- 
ples from the broke chest taken for consistency. 
These results are used to check on the quality of 
broke furnished. This information can also be used 
by the cost or accounting department. This is a prob- 
lem encountered in mills where several grades of pulp 
are used and various grades of paper manufactured. 

With this information at hand the correct volume 
of each pulp can be calculated for any particular fur- 
nish, knowing, of course, the beater capacity. The 
sum of the volumes of each pulp necessary for the 
beater furnish may be more than the capacity of the 
beater, especially when the consistency of one of the 
pulp slurries is low or when a large volume of clay 
suspension is used. In such a case it is necessary to 
add some lapped or dried pulp and less of the same 
grade of pulp in the slurry form. 


Cray, ALUM AND SIZE 


The clay, alum and size are all added to the beater 
in the form of a solution or suspension. To insure 
the addition of correct amounts, consistency deter- 
minations are made on each of these on composites 
made from samples collected at regular intervals dur- 
ing the day. If any trouble is encountered or varia- 
tions occur in the finished paper which may be caused 
by the addition of incorrect amounts of clay, size or 
alum, consistency tests are made on individual sam- 
ples. 

Clay suspension consistencies may be estimated by 
means of an hydrometer. However, for accurate de- 
terminations, a unit volume of the suspension should 
be dried and weighed. At times, it may be of value 
to determine the total acidity or alkalinity of the clay 
suspension. The strength of the alum solution may 
be determined by measuring the specific gravity of 
the solution. The strength of the size emulsion can be 
determined by measuring its specific gravity. How- 
ever, if a very dilute size suspension such as two per 
cent is used, it may be necessary to actually dry a 
sample and weigh the size to obtain sufficiently ac- 
curate results. 

We must remember that for all of the determina- 
tions where specific gravity is used, this method is 
empirical and curves must be prepared from specific 
gravity data and from actual total solids determina- 
tions. The temperature must always be adjusted to 
that used when the consistency-specific gravity meas- 
urements were made or accurate temperature correc- 
tions must be determined. In general, it is more satis- 
factory for the laboratory to make up their own 
curves or tables from solutions or suspensions as 
they have them in their mill and according to their 
particular procedure, than it is to use curves or tables 
made up in some other mill. 


CONTROL OF FURNISH 


The beater now being loaded, let us consider for 
a moment just what we expect to get for all of this 
trouble. First, it is necessary to have such accurate 
data when furnishing a beater with slush stock or 
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slush stock and dry pulp and with solutions or sus- 
pensions of clay, alum and size to insure the furnish- 
ing of the beater as called for on the beater room fur- 
nish sheet and to insure a uniform furnish in each 
beater. 

In order to do this work accurately, it is necessary 
to have a man on each shift who is responsible to 
your technical director, chief chemist, or beater room 
superintendent, and make his job not one of being 
responsible for what the beater room supervision 
does, but have the beater room supervision make all 
furnish changes through this man. He, then, is alone 
responsible for giving orders in terms of cubic feet 
or any other units, the amount of pulp slurry, loads 
or fractions of loads of pulp laps or pounds of dry 
pulp and gallons of clay, size and alum as determined 
from the araount called for on the beater room fur- 
nish, and from the consistencies of the various slur- 
ries, solutions and suspensions. He is likewise, then, 
alone responsible for the accuracy of all records of 
materials used for any particular order. The beater 
room supervision should be responsible for carrying 
out the orders of the beater room control man. 

The accuracy of such a system of beater room con- 
trol is demonstrated in our mill at Cloquet, where we 
are checking on our pulp productions and the amount 
of pulp used as totaled from the beater room control 
records within two or three per cent at the end of 
each month, and for a period of several months, 
within one or two per cent. Our non-fibrous mate- 
rials used, as recorded by this beater room control 
record, check very closely with our actual inventories. 

A record is kept of the exact furnish used on the 
start of each order and of any changes made in the 
furnish at any time during the run. The record in- 
cludes what change was made, the reason for making 
the change, at what time the change was made and 
the name of the individual authorizing the change. 
A record is also kept of the number of beaters of 
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each furnish. Such a record form is shown in Fig. 1. 
This form, as well as Fig. 2, has been filled out to 
illustrate the various records and changes which have 
been discussed. 

Before the beater is dropped, a pH determination 
is made on the stock in the beater to be sure the 
proper amount of alum has been added. If alum or 
other materials which influence the pH of the stock 
are added after the beater is dropped, this can be 
controlled by determining the pH of the stock at any 
subsequent convenient point. 

The pH values may be determined by using a hy- 
drogen, a glass or other type of electrode. How- 
ever, for beater room control, colorimetric methods 
may be used with sufficient accuracy except in cases 
where deep colored paper is being made. The colori- 
metric method is rapid and does not require skilled 
operators or supervisors as is desirable, if not neces- 
sary, when using potentiometric methods. 

The total acidity of the pulp slurry or of the white 
water is measured by titrating a certain volume of 
pulp free water from a beater or of white water with 
standard alkali using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 
The results may be expressed in parts per million of 
sulfuric acid or in any other convenient units. 

As a check on the calculations of the beater room 
control man and to be sure that the beaterman is 
carrying out his orders correctly, a consistency de- 
termination should be made on the contents of about 
every sixth beater. 

Especially in mills where there are no consistency 
regulators ahead of the jordans, it is desirable to 
make consistency determinations every two or three 
hours on the stock in the beater chest. This serves as 
a guide to the man dropping the beaters and is of 
real value for orders where the jordaning of the 
stock is important. 

As a further contribution to the cause of uni- 
formity, a consistency determination and a freeness 
test should be made about every two hours on the 
stock going to the paper machine. Regardless of the 
grade of paper being run, such measurements are of 
great value to the man responsible for regulating the 
refining equipment as well as being a guide to the 
machine tender. 

A total acidity and a pH determination are made 
and the temperature taken every hour on the tray 
water. A record form for recording the results of 
several of these tests and measurements is shown in 


Fig. 2. 
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OTHER TESTS 


There are several other tests which may be made 
a part of such a beater room control. If the water 
used in the mill has been treated with alum and fil- 
tered, a pH determination should be made on it every 
two or three hours to determine any change and to 
note and correct any changes in operations caused 
by such changes. 

If the mill has size tubs, the testing of the solu- 
tion used in the size tub may be part of this beater 
room control. It is desirable to have consistency de- 
terminations made and viscosity and temperature re- 
corded about every three hours. Any standard method 
of determining viscosity may be satisfactorily used. 
The temperature must always be adjusted to that 
used for a standard before either viscosity measure- 
ments or specific gravity determinations are made. 
A good temperature to use as the standard is the 
average temperature of the solution as delivered to 
the tub. 


Finally, we may consider the sewer loss determi- 
nations as part of beater room control. If the sewers 
from the machines and beater room are equipped 
with automatic sewer samplers and level recorders, 
it is an easy matter to accurately determine the stock 
lost in the sewers. If both fiber and ash tests are 
made it is often simple to determine the source of 
any large losses if there has been an order change 
during the sampling period or from which machine 
the large loss came if more than one machine is con- 
nected to any one sewer. A fiber analysis of the mate- 
rial lost is often helpful in determining its source. 

There are a large number of records such as suc- 
tion couch vacuum, power readings on beaters and 
jordans, pressure of stock in jordans, pressure on 
beater rolls and many others which may be kept. 
Which of these are worth while depends entirely on 
the type of papers being manufactured and the equip- 
ment available. 

The question is often asked in regard to the use 
of automatic measuring and recording equipment. It 
is believed that this depends entirely on the indi- 
vidual mill and that an intelligent answer cannot be 
given until a study of the conditions as they exist in 
any particular mill is made. What would be suitable 
for one mill might be of no value to another. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, an attempt has been made to de- 
scribe from a practical operating viewpoint, a basis 
for technical beater room control. A more or less 
complete description of tests and measurements 
made on the pulp and other materials used in the 
beater room, a complete record of the beater fur- 
nishes including all changes made during a single 
order on the machine, a record of such determina- 
tions as the acidity, temperature, and freeness of the 
pulp as it goes onto the machine, and various tests on 
the tray water has been given. It is not believed that 
any single test or measurement in itself will solve 
any major beater room problem, but a practical, well 
developed control system is of great benefit in assur- 
ing a more uniform operation and resulting product. 
The actual value of this type of beater room control 
cannot be determined in actual dollars, but the ac- 
curate knowledge of what, both quantitative and 
qualitative, went into that product, together with the 
knowledge of how the product was manufactured. 
justifies any reasonable expense. 
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Effect of Alkalinity and Impurities on the 


Stability of Calcium Hypochlorite’ 


By C. M. Connor? 


This study was undertaken to determine experi- 
mentally the stabilizing effect of excess alkali on 
commercially prepared calcium hypochlorite. 

These results have been further supplemented by 
results of tests made on the same hypochlorite 
samples after about 100 days had elapsed. In these 
latter tests, conditions were varied to speed up the 
decomposition of all samples. 


Procedure 


A sample of commercially prepared and settled 
calcium hypochlorite was divided into five gallon 
portions for the tests. Sample 1 represents the bleach 
as prepared. The total alkali content is relatively low 
and thus the sample served as a basis for building 
up the lime content by the addition of commercial 
calcium hydrate. The lime was added in varying 
amounts as indicated in the tabulations resulting in 
samples of bleach covering a wide range of alka- 
linity. After the addition of the lime, the samples 
were intermittently agitated for 48 hours to insure 
uniform solution. After the first titration the sam- 
ples were undisturbed for three months except for 
the regular analysis which was run once a week. The 
samples for titration were withdrawn at about the 
same depth in the bottle. 

The bottles were covered to protect the contents 
from direct light and were tightly stoppered except 
when samples were withdrawn. The above condi- 
tions held from August 24th, 1936 until November 
30th, 1936. The results of the titrations during this 
period are tabulated in Tables I to VI inclusive. 
Table XIV, XV, and XVI cover separate 1-liter sam- 
ples, all being of the same strength and to which 
three grams of hydrate were added. These are ref- 
erence samples and were checked at intervals to 
determine the accuracy of the methods used. The 
close correlation in each case appears to justify the 
feeling that any results obtained should be com- 
parable. 

From November 30th, 1936 to January 15th, 1937 
Samples 1, 2, 4, and 6 inclusive were exposed to air 
which was bubbled through at a fairly uniform rate 
for periods of time indicated in the tabulations. 
Twelve hours prior to titration the bottles were 
thoroughly agitated and the air shut off. The liquor 
was of course completely settled in every case before 
the time for the drawing of the samples. The thought 
motivating the air treatment was that the liquor ex- 
posed to air in an open tank might contribute to the 
breakdown of the entire contents if mixed with the 
remainder, by pumping or other means. No effort 
was made to measure the quantity of air though 
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Research 


the rate of flow through all the bottles was maintained 
the same during any period of exposure. The re- 
sults of this study are tabulated in Tables VII to X 
inclusive. 

To determine the relative effects of the common 
impurities encountered in hypochlorite preparations, 
Samples 2, 4 and 6 were contaminated with C. P, 
magnesium chloride, ferric chloride and aluminum 
chloride, The air exposure treatment was continued 


TABLE I—SAMPLE I 


Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—None 


GRAMS PER LITER 


Available Calcium 
Chlorine Bicarbonate 


30.95 121 
eee 121 
30.39 121 
sess -040 
-040 
-121 
113 
-178 
-105 
21 
113 


28.75 -081 

-113 
27.87 -150 
28.11 -105 
28.04 -073 
27.90 -065 


TABLE II—SAMPLE II 


Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—5.22 grams 
.274 grams per liter 
GRAMS PER LITER 


Available Calcium 
Chlorine Hydrate 
30.4 .133 
wae 139 
29.89 -185 
29.99 .148 
29.71 -111 
. -055 

-111 
.044 
.099 
-122 


Total Alkali 
Calcium as Calcium 
Carbonate Oxide 


77 
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GMS. PER L.~ AVAILABLE CHLORINE 


38 #45 62 59 66 80 88 94 108 
STORAGE TIME - DAYS 


Tasies 1, 3 AND 6 
Sample 1, none; Sample 3, 55 Gms.; Sample 
6, 2.95 Gms. 


Lime added per L.: 
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TABLE III—SAMPLE III 


Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—10.45 grams 
.55 grams per liter 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total Alkali 
Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 


30.40 od “ ae 
30.07 A . 434 
30.25 
29.82 
29.61 
29.50 
29.32 
29.52 
29.05 
29.07 
29.46 
28.29 
28.22 
27.83 
26.05 
24.07 


TABLE IV—SAMPLE IV 


Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—19 grams 7 
1 gram per liter 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total Alkali 
Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 


30.40 73 . 773 
cece ‘ . 721 

30.28 ; . 728 
30.18 ‘ . 742 
29.89 ° 

29.61 

29.47 

29.36 

29.18 

29.04 

28.83 


28.29 
28.22 
27.90 


TABLE V—SAMPLE V 
Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—38 grams 
2 grams per liter 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total Alkali 


Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 
30.40 1.24 ‘ 1.154 
once ‘i 2s 1.064 
30.21 x p 1.092 
30.10 z ‘ 1.092 
29.89 . ° 1,092 

29.61 cine ‘ 

29.47 ; . 3. 092 
29.32 : i 1,092 
29.11 & d 1.064 
28.90 a sas eee 
28.75 1.064 


ane 1.023 
28.33 1,050 
28.12 


1.064 
27.90 


1.050 
27.69 1.050 
26.05 


1.060 
23.50 1.020 


REL HNHHEN 
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TABLE VI—SAMPLE VI 


Total Volume—19 liters 
Total Lime Added—56.1 grams 
2.95 grams per liter 
GRAMS PER LITER 
Total Alkali 
Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 
30.40 
30.28 
30.25 
29.89 
29.61 
29.46 
29.32 


1.134 
1.134 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLE I EXPOSED TO AIR 


GRAMS PER LITER 
No. Hours ; Total Alkali 
Air Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Date Treatment Chlorine’ Bicarbonate Carbonate Oxide 

12- 7-36 27.09 -081 ees 
12- 9-36 27.19 -056 .04 
12-10-36 27.40 .024 .08 
12-11-36 — .032 08 
12-15-36 .129 ose 
12-17-36 27. .072 -03 

12-22-36 : 26. 98 -105 

1- 5-37 26.51 -065 

1- 9-37 26.51 -056 

1-15-37 179 26.05 .024 ° d 

NO ota eae ‘VENTED | 
1-25-37 25.27 00056 
4- 9-37 ose 19,27 “008 eee :00028 


TABLE VIII—SAMPLE lI EXPOSED TO AIR 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total No. : Total Alkali 
Hours Air Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 

Date Treatment Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 

27.58 

27.76 

27.69 

27.54 

27.47 

27.37 


27.40 
1- 5-37 


1- 9-37 27.08 : 
1-16-37. 179 27.12 111 


TABLE IX—SAMPLE IV EXPOSED TO AIR 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total No, ; Total Alkali 
Hours Air Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Treatment Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 
27.67 -666 
27.76 
27.76 
27.76 
27.47 
27.47 
27.47 
27.15 
- 9- 27.19 
1-15-37 179 27.01 


TABLE X—SAMPLE VI EXPOSED TO AIR 


GRAMS PER LITER 
Total No, , Total Alkali 
Hours Air Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Treatment Chlorine Hydrate Carbonate Oxide 


27.37 


1- 15- 37 179 26.55 1.278 


TABLE XI—SAMPLE II 
To which Magnesium Chloride (1.5 grams per liter) has been added. 
Exposure to air continued. 
GRAMS PER LITER 
Total Alkali 
Available Calcium as Calcium 
Treatment Chlorine Bicarbonate Oxide 
26.76 .202 -070 
26.62 -081 .028 
26.62 -061 021 
26.62 oes ‘as 
26.55 061 021 


-014 


TABLE XII—SAMPLE IV 


To which Ferric Chloride (1.5 grams per liter) has been added. Ex 
posure to air continued, 
GRAMS PER LITER 
Total No. Total Alkali 
Hours Air Available Calcium Calcium as Calcium 
Date Treatment Chlorine’ Bicarbonate Carbonate Oxide 
22.79 -081 01 .084 
19.88 -202 eee 126 
eae -097 
eee -097 
oe .098 
NO 7 TREATMENT—CONTAINER VENTED 
7 ° 


from January 19th to the 25th and titrations made 
each day. The results of this treatment will be found 
in Tables XI, XII, and XIII. 
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Conclusion 


The results of the work on the effect of alkalinity 
on the stability of calcium hypochlorite in a closed 
vessel indicate that a total alkalinity expressed as 
calcium oxide of 0.1 gram per liter to 0.2 grams per 
liter is as effective as 1 gram per liter. This condi- 
tion pertains even for a prolonged period. 

The carbonate solubility of hypochlorite testing 
30 grams per liter available chlorine, from these 
data is about 0.25 grams per liter regardless of total 
concentration. In those samples where the initial 
carbonate concentration approximated this value the 
change in the hydrate concentration was relatively 
slight as long as no air was introduced. 


It appears that some hydrate concentration must be 
present to allow for carbonate solubility. When only 
carbonate and bicarbonate are present the carbonate 
concentration is very low and eventually diminishes 
to zero. Under these conditions the total alkali con- 
centration also diminishes rapidly to a point at which 
only a low bicarbonate value exists. The hypochlo- 
rite under these conditions is still relatively stable. 


The effect of exposure to air on the alkali concen- 
tration is evidenced only on the sample of lowest 
alkalinity. Neither the hydrate concentration nor the 
carbonate concentration changed appreciably on ex- 
posure in the samples of high alkalinity. The hy- 
pochlorite stability was also unaffected by the ex- 
posure to air except in sample 1 of low alkalinity. 
The relative stability of the hydrate and carbonate 
concentration might be attributed to the excess lime 
originally added, which was present throughout the 
test period as sludge and which maintained an 
equilibrium. Though an analysis of the final sludge 
was not made, it would probably have shown a high 
carbonate content as compared with its initial hy- 
drate-carbonate relation. 


The effect of the metallic chlorides added to the 
samples is of interest. 
Magnesium chloride neutralizes the hydrate and 


GMS, PER L.~ AVAILABLE CHLORINE 
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carbonate content; with a resulting formation of 
bicarbonate. The hypochlorite stability is affected 
only slightly by this reaction. 

Ferric chloride results in similar alkalinity change 
but this change is accompanied by a drastic reduc- 
tion in the hypochlorite strength. The often con- 
sidered effect of iron on hypochlorite stability is 
therefore established, though the iron concentration 
was well in excess of any condition that would be 
encountered in practice. The reduction of alkali con- 
centration of the iron plays an insignificant part in 
the decomposition of the hypochlorite, judging from 
results obtained on the magnesium chloride test. 


Aluminum chloride at the concentration of 1,5 
grams per liter has no effect on either the alkalinity 
or the hypochlorite decomposition rate. Consequent- 
ly it would appear that the principle objection to 
alumina in the lime used for hypochlorite ‘prepara- 
tion is its effect on the clarification. 


TABLE XIII—SAMPLE VI 


To which Aluminum Chloride (1.5 grams per liter) has been added, 
Exposure to air continued. 


GRAMS PER LITER 


Total No. 


Hours Air 
Date Treatment 


7 
14 
21 
27 
30 


Available 


Chlorine 
26.27 
26.19 
26.19 
26.19 
26.16 


Calcium 


Hydrate 
1.00 
-982 
925 
-925 
925 


Calcium 


Carbonate 


30 
25 
-40 
40 
40 


Total Alkali 
as Calcium 
Oxide 


NO AIR TREATMENT—CONTAINER VENTED 
37 ee 24.15 1.03 -30 952 
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-36 
-36 


-36 


TABLE XIV—REFERENCE SAMPLE I 


With 3 grams per liter of Calcium Hydrate added. 
GRAMS PER LITER 


Solution 
Tem- 
perature 


TABLE XV—REFERENCE SAMPLE II 


Available 
Chlorine 


27.76 
27.19 
26.76 
26.40 
25.56 
25.52 
25.13 


23.29 
21.44 


Calcium 
Hydrate 


3 
3 
2 


Pa ce et et ft tt ht pt 
Awo 


iv 
ws 


Calcium 
Carbonate 


Total Alkali 
as Calcium 
Oxide 


1.162 
1.176 
1.176 
1,134 
1,148 
1,092 
1,078 
1.020 
1,092 
1,092 
1.092 
1.078 
1,050 


With 3 grams per liter of Calcium Hydrate added. 
GRAMS PER LITER 


Solution 
Tem- 
perature 


Available 
Chlorine 


28.04 
27.26 
27.05 
26.63 
26.10 
25.84 
25.56 


24.39 
23.07 


Calcium 
Hydrate 


1, 
1, 
1. 
1, 
i. 
1, 
1. 
i. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


TABLE XVI—REFERENCE 
With 3 grams per liter of Calcium Hydrate added. 
GRAMS PER LITER 


Solution 
Tem- 
perature 


Available 
Chlorine 


27.72 
27.40 
27.08 


26.86 
26.27 


Calcium 
Hydrate 


Calcium 
Carbonate 


Total Alkali 
as Calcium 
Oxide 


SAMPLE III 


Calcium 
Carbonate 


Total Alkali 
as Calcium 
Oxide 


1,162 
1,204 
1.176 
1.120 
1.148 
1.105 
1,070 
1,105 
1,105 
1,092 
1s 


1.0 
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and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
SUMMARY 
Cigarette paper Ss. 
NE a cncci viene st eae eevenbenee be 24 bxs., 15 cs. 
Newsprint 20 bls., 6,001 rolls 
Printing paper 40 casks, 4 bls., 132 cs. 
Wrapping paper 3,627 rolls, 767 cs. 
Kraft paper 6 bls., 65 rolls 
Filter paper 26 cs. 
Drawing paper 24 cs. 
NS OPE OE TE TERT ERO COE TCE... eS 
Surface baryta coated paper............... 28 crates, 32 
I I NN ona sn: 5 as.000.0 000006 ekeeeey owen seal 
Metal covered paper 
Transfer pictures 
CE on barat rkasiersessrescetu seen. ene el 
Decalcomania paper 
Decalcomanias 
Tissue paper 
Wood pulp paper 
Paper tubes 
Crepe paper 
Writing paper 
Blotting paper 23 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper Cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rk. J. Reynolds Co., Pr. Harding, Havre, 113 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., De Grasse, Havre, 409 cs. 
Van Oppen & Co., Exochorda, Marseilles, 1 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Champlain, Havre, 481 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
American Express Co., Kirishima Maru, Kobe, 2 cs. 
S. K. Lonegren, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 4 bxs. 
F. Blank & Co., Manhattan, Havre, 13 cs. 
S. K. Lonegren, Belos, Wallvik, 20 bxs. 


NEWSPRINT 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 192 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Hansa, Hamburg, 308 rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 233 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 262 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 197 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 616 rolls. 
N. Y. Tribune, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1,224 rolls. 
World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 570 rolls. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 785 rolls. 
Herald Statesman, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 42 rolls. 
International Paper Co., G. T. D., Gatineau, 311 rolls. 
——.,, Stavangerfjord, Skien, 20 bls. 
Clinton Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 155 rolls. 
Great Atlantic Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 84 
rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., G. D. D., Donnacona, 335 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Manhattan, Hamburg, 202 rolls. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 185 rolls. 
International Paper Co., International No. 1, Gatineau, 300 
rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Statendam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
, Statendam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 29 cs., 40 casks. 
Japan Paper Co., Pr. Harding, Havre, 9 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Britannic, London, 4 cs. 
Kennelly Paper Co., Inc., California, Glasgow, 4 bls 
coated). 
Dingelstedt & Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 64 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., St. Louis, Hamburg, 7 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


A. Bleyer & Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 897 rolls, 35 
Gilson Bros., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 283 rolls. 
, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 1,695 rolls. 


Jay Madden Corp., Manhattan, Hamburg, 667 rolls, 732 bls. 
L. Glickman & Co., Manhattan, Bjorneborg, Finland, 85 rolls. 
KRAFT PAPER 


Wilkinson, Grey & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 6 bls., 
65 rolls. 


FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 14 cs. 
, Hansa, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 16 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Britannic, London, 5 cs. 
———, St. Louis, Bremen, 3 cs. 

BASIC PAPER 
Giobe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 50 crates. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
W. Bersch, St. Louis, Bremen, 6 cs. 


SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 10 cs., 36 crates. 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 22 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Il’esternland, Antwerp, 52 cs. 
METAL COVERED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
K. Pauli Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Europa, Bremen, 11 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 15 cs. 
Lansen Naeve Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. American Importer, Liverpool, 
10 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Europa, Bremen, 11 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Kirishima A/aru, Kobe, 
23 cs. 
Tricolator Co., Kirishima Maru, Kobe, 22 cs. 
WOOD PULP PAPER 
\. Giese Son, Statendam, Rotterdam, 15 bls. 
PAPER TUBES 
——, Hansa, Hamburg, 159 cs. 
———, Deutschland, Hamburg, 73 cs. 
CREPE PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 7 ctns. 
WRITING PAPER 
k. H. Macy & Co., Manhattan, Havre, 2 cs. 
C. A. Redden, Inc., Manhattan, Havre, 1 cs. 
American Express Co., Manhattan, Havre, 4 cs. 
BLOTTING PAPER 
American Express Co., Manhattan, Havre, 23 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Ensign Manufacturing Co., Nagara Maru, Yokohama, 10 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Nagara Maru, Yokohama, 9 cs. 
ame Paper Co., Yamagiri Maru, Kobe, 37 cs. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Yamagiri Maru, Yokohama, 10 cs. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 57 

bls., 1,657 rolls, 100 pkgs. 

T. N. Fairbanks, Kiyokawa Maru, Yokohama, 9 cs. 
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RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Iiughes Fawcett, Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 12 cs. flax waste. 
Hoffman Lion Mills, Kirishima Maru, Osaka, 55 bls. rags. 
Royal Manfg. Co., Yamagiri Maru, Kobe, 59 bls. rags. 
1). M. Hicks, Inc., Tonsbergfjord, London, 37 bls. waste 
string. 
——, Tonsbergfjord, London, 18 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Tonsbergfjord, Antwerp, 248 bls. jute waste. 
Chase National Bank, Franconia, Liverpool, 73 bls. bagging. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 10 bls. rags, 
3 bls. thread waste. 
———, American Importer, Manchester, 17 bls. rags, 198 
bls. paper stock. 
, American Importer, Liverpool, 93 bls. bagging. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc., California, Glasgow, 62 bls. flax waste. 
Chase National Bank, Express, Algiers, 300 bls. rags. 
Lolger Bros., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 8 bls. bagging. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 235 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 73 bls. 
bagging. 

Chase National Bank, Kiyokawa Maru, Kobe, 100 bls. rags. 

Globe Sanitary Rag Co., Kiyokawa Maru, Kobe, 40 bls. rags. 

The Barrett Co., Baalbek, Hamburg, 153 bls. bagging. 

Chase National Bank, Stari Bolshevik, Novorossisk, 10,217 
bls. linters. 

hk. Blank, Exochorda, Alexandria, 144 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Exochorda, Alexandria, 55 bls. bagging. 

- , Exochorda, Alexandria, 147 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Exochorda, Alexandria, 85 bls. rags. 

Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Exochorda, Alexandria, 149 
bls. bagging. 

Chase National Bank, Exochorda, Alexandria, 23 bls. old 
cottons. 

W. J. Green Co., Inc., Exochorda, Alexandria, 201 bls. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., Exochorda, Alexandria, 93 bls. bagging. 

IE. J. Keller Co., Inc., Exochorda, —, 65 bls. tares, 273 
bls. rags, 77 bls. bagging. 

———, Exochorda, Leghorn, 19 bls. rags. 

Wertheimer Bag Co., Fort Amherst, Halifax, 115 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Hughes Faweett, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 12 cases flax 

waste. 


OLD ROPE 


W. Steck & Co., Cristobal, Cristobal, 55 bls. 

W. Steck & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 204 coils. 
—, Tonsbergfjord, London, 113 coils. 

National City Bank, Westernland, Antwerp, 53 coils. 

Chase National Bank, American Banker, London, 84 coils. 

Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., American Banker, London, 
20 bls., 29 coils. 

Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., California, Glasgow, 71 
coils. 

— , California, Glasgow, 55 coils. 

Chase National Bank, Black Falcon, Rotterdam, 48 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Giano, Hull, 49 coils. 

Chase National Bank, Toronto City, Bristol, 1,110 coils. 

———, Toronto City, Bristol, 50 coils. 


WOOD PULP 


3ulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., Statendam, 
wood pulp. 

, Hansa, Hamburg, 510 bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 
Absorbo Beer Pad Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 80 bls. wood pulp. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Stavangerfjord, Drammen, 125 bls. 

sulphite. 
Chase National 
phite. 
M. Sone, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 126 bls. wood pulp. 
———., Belos, Gefle, 125 bls. sulphite, 25 tons. 

, Belos, Hernosand, 300 bls. mechanical pulp, 50 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Belos, Iggesund, 1,125 bls. unbleached 
sulphate. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Belos, Sundsvall, 300 bls. sulphate, 
50 tons, 300 bls. sulphite, 50 tons. 

Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 280 bls. 
wood pulp, 56 tons. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2,600 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite, 520 tons. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


H. Fuchs & Son, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 76 crates. 

e. Case & Novelty Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 14 
s. 

Salwen Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 59 bls. 

— » Manhattan, Hamburg, 30 bls. 


, 140 bls. 


Sank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 600 bls. sul- 


NEWARK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Donpaco, Donnacona, 353 rolls news- 
print. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 

Tradesman’s Natl. Bank Trust Co., Belos, Wallvik, 500 bls, 
sulphate. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Belos, Gefle, 4,875 bls. sulphite, 
531 tons; 1,550 bls. sulphate, 314 tons. 

Stora Kopparberg Corp., Belos, Gefle, 615 bls. dry pulp, 124 
tons. 

— —, Belos, Gefle, 500 bls. sulphite, 101 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Belos, Hernosand, 2,100 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite. 

Bank of New York Trust Co., Belos, Hernosand, 300 bls, 
sulphite, 50 tons; 300 bls. mechanical pulp, 50 tons. 

— , Belos, Iggesund, 925 bls. sulphite. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Belos, Sundsvall, 1,200 bls. sulphite, 
200 tons. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Be/os, Sundsvall, 6,210 bls. unbleached 
sulphite, 1,035 tons. 

— . Belos, Sundsvall, 380 bdls., 2 cs. wallboard. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Vana, ———, 2,035 bls. bleached sul- 
phite. 


NEW LONDON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
l’agel, Horton & Co., Inc., Belos, Sweden, 500 bls. wood pulp. 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Belos, ———, 150 bls. unbleached sul- 
phate, 2,850 bls. unbleached sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Tana, ———, 750 bls. bleached sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Toronto, ———, 750 bls. bleached sul- 
phite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Vingaren, ———, 360 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
———, Tonsbergfjord, London, 148 coils old rope. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Wanja, Sweden, 600 bls. unbleached 
sulphite, 500 bls. bleached sulphite. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hanja, , 1,350 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 
CAMDEN IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., I!"anja, Sweden, 3,000 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 
WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hje/maren, , 8,100 bls. unbleached 


sulphite. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 
Washington Post, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1,664 rolls 
newsprint. 
S. Shapiro & Son, Kiyokawa Maru, Kobe, 120 bls. rags. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Kelkheim, ———, 600 bls. unbleached 
. sulphate. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., I anja, , 600 bls. unbleached 


sulphite. _ 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., i’anja, Sweden, 8,053 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Idefjord, , 2,100 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 
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LATEST 
MARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNnat, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1938. 


The uptrend in both the production and distribu- 
tion of many grades of paper and board continues 
during the current week. The Labor Day holiday 
had a considerable adverse effect upon industry and 
wholesale trade and when this factor is considered, 
the outlook for a substantial improvement by the 
middle of the month is highly encouraging. 

For several weeks the index of general business 
activity has been slowly moving upward. At this 
date the revised index of general business ac- 
tivity, which is based upon five basic factors, such 
as car loadings, automobile production, etc., stands 
at 84.8 per cent, compared with 100 per cent for the 
corresponding period last year. The production ratio 
of over two hundred paper mills stands at 79.7 per 
cent for this week, against 77.8 per cent for the 
preceding week and compared with 83.3 per cent 
for the corresponding week last year. 

The trend in demand for newsprint continues up- 
ward, though there is little change from the pre- 
ceding week. Prices are firm and unchanged at pre- 
vailing market quotations. 

The demand for some grades of sulphite papers 
is reported by the wholesale trade as a little im- 
proved during the week. The trend in demand is re- 
ported as upward, although the volume of practically 
all grades of white paper continues to be below ex- 
pectations. Prices hold firm and are unchanged. 

The trend in production and distribution of many 
grades of kraft paper continues upward and _ pro- 
duction and sales are substantially higher than are 
the figures reported for most grades of white paper. 
Prices on the more competitive grades of kraft, 
such as No. 1 and No. 2 wrapping papers, are some- 
what unsatisfactory, due to the continuation of 
price making concessions in some quarters of the 
trade. Prices on other grades of kraft paper are 
reported as quite firm. 

The production of box board continues upward 
and now stands at approximately 64 per cent, com- 
pared with 74 per cent for the corresponding week 
last year. Sales volume continues upward and the 
outlook in the box board division of the paper 
industry is encouraging. Prices on all grades of 
board are reported as quite firm. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The demand for mechanical pulp is reported as 
light. No change in prices are reported and no im- 
mediate change in the relatively low rate of activity 
in ng market now prevailing is expected in the 
trade 


Chemical Pulp 


The market situation in chemical pulp is unchanged 
from conditions prevailing for some time, In view 


of the ample supply generally reported in storage 
at the mills, there is little optimism expressed in 
the trade for the immediate future. In general, prices 
on all standard brands and grades of domestic and 
foreign pulps remain quite firm and no change in 
quotations has been reported for the current week. 
Reports are more or less frequently heard of price 
concessions being quoted be.ow representative quoted 
market prices, but the trade does not consider these 
reports as of any particular significance. 

Price cutting and rumors of underselling have been 
current in nearly all commodity and raw material 
markets. There are, of course, some cases where 
pulp has been sold at prices so low that profits have 
been virtually sacrificed. The report that southern 
kraft has been quoted at $30 per ton, delivered, is 
apparently an instance of this kind. If this quota- 
tion is for a standard or high quality grade it is 
obviously too low to give other than a scant profit 
to the producer, being $5 per ton under the represen- 
tative quoted market price, which is currently quoted 
at a minimum of $35 per ton. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The old rope market reports business as light. 
Prices continue quite firm and the trade is still ex- 
pectant that manila rope prices will go somewhat 
higher in the future. Business in old bagging is re- 
ported as light. Prices are relatively firm and con- 
tinue unchanged at prevailing quotations. 


Rags 


The demand for all grades of new and old do- 
mestic rags continues light. Prices remain quite 
firm, with only small lots’ being sold at under pre- 
vailing market prices. The foreign rag market is 
inactive and prices are strictly nominal. 


Waste Paper 


Little improvement in the market situation in 
waste paper is reported this week. Mill demand con- 
tinues light and while an improvement is looked for 
in some quarters of the trade, no definite uptrend 
in mill demand is apparently in sight at this date. 
Reports of price reductions in some grades is re- 
ported but the only representative quoted reduction 
in price is on old kraft machine compressed bales 
which is currently quoted at from .75 to .80. 


Twine 
Demand for nearly all grades of hard and soft 
fiber twines is reported as under expectations for 
this week. A little more confidence is apparent in 
this market, however, and a large part of the trade 
expect prices to hold firm under a slowly improving 
demand. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNnaAL, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—The prices of blanc fixe are reported 
firm and unchanged at prevailing market quotations. The 
pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the 
powder is offered at from 31% to 334 cents per pound, in 
barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER — Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm and continue unchanged at prevailing 
market prices. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported as fair 
for the current week. Prices are slightly higher for some 
grades. Domestic ground casein is quoted at from 10 to 
1014 cents per pound; domestic finely ground at from 
10% to 11 cents per pound; all prices in bags, car lot 
quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda con- 
tinue firm and conform to prevailing market levels. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 
pounds; flake and ground at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The prices of china clay are reported 
as firm and are unchanged at prevailing market quotations. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per ton; 
coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. Im- 
ported clay is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship 
side. 

CHLORINE—Prices of chlorine continue firm at pre- 
vailing market quotations. Chlorine is quoted at $2.15 
per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair for 
the current week. Prices are lower. “G’ gum rosin is 
quoted at $4.10; “FF” wood rosin at $4.10 per 280 
pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. Seventy 
per cent gum rosin size is offered at $2.48 per 100 
pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Prices of salt cake continue firm and 
conform to prevailing market levels. Quotations range 
at from $12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from 
$11 to $12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt 
cake is quoted at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or 
Atlantic Seaboard, on dock. 

SODA ASH—OQuotations on soda ash are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Quotations on soda 
ash in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—The corn starch market is ‘reported as 
quite firm. Prices are unchanged and conform to pre- 
vailing market prices. Globe pearl is quoted at $2.45 
per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.70 in barrels. Special 
paper starch is quoted at $2.55 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $2.80 in barrels. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina continue firm and unchanged at prevailing mar- 
ket levels. The commercial grades are quoted at $1.15 
per 100 pounds; iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, car lot quantities, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—OQuotations on sulphur are firm and con- 
form to prevailing quotations. Annual contracts are 
quoted at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot 
and nearby car lots are offered at $21 per ton. 

TALC — Quotations on tale continue firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market levels. Domestic talc is 
quoted at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Im- 
ported talc is quoted at from $25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Detivered New York} 
N per ton— 
R < e- 
Sheets ...........58.00 @ — 
Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern....$5.25 @ — 
Superstandard .... 4.12%@ 5.00 
~~ Standard 


pping 
Stein rapping 4. 100 @ 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


Manila 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 Me. 
Bleached Toilet... 


KOK 
995908089 


Paper Towels— 
Unbleached 
Bleached 

Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 


No. 1 

No. 2 : 

No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 lb 

No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib 


Boards, per ton— 


hip 27.5 
Sel. Mila. LI. Chip. 42.50 
we Lined Chip... 42.50 

hite Pat. Coated. * rm 
Kraft Liners 
Binders Boards 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 

100% 
Rag 
Ext. 

mS 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 

Rag . 31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 

29.90@ 35.00 

24.75@ 29.00 

21.65@ 26.25 

+ 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 


- 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 $9.95@$12.00 
No. 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papere— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 


. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$10. 
. 2 Glossy Coated.. 9. 
: 


® 
” 
ee 


NNNNONWG WCON 


” SOP 


DWudds 


SuMOCOMOMUcCM WUMouw 


Glossy Coated.. 
. 4 Glossy Coated.. 
No. 1 Antique (water- 
mar 


A Grade E 
A Grade S. & 5s. C.. 


Axbo 


MMAARAANAMN 
KSRSBSRaSSA Aans + 
©®88689888 8989 
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Ivory & India at $. "50 ewt. 


i 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Os Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 


30.00 
30.00 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
phite 
Prime Qualities— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 


and Wen 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 2.75 @ 
Kraft Light & Strong yy e 
Kraft No. 85 
Kraft No. 2 


(F.o.b. Pulp min) 
Kraft Domestic 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dee 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lak 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Pory 
West of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached... 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 


6.75 
* 


®® 888988 
epee a~ 
SRarsnrse 


~o 
&S 


3.25 
Shaki Cuttings 4.00 


0D. 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Bluee— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ..... 


Roofing Rags— 


& S: 


S& 


oo 
se 


— 


e095 88 88 98 
Suses 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dok Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


©S88989 
f~yeyepP 
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Lee 





September 8, 1938 


Let us take care of your REJECTIONS, 
Over-runs or seconds. 


We have branches in fourteen different cities and can sell your rejec- 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 67TH YEAR 


tions for you at a minimum expense to you; wherever they occur, 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


STATION A 


CLINCHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sisang 


Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 
Of Stainless Steel—Copper—Bronze—Monel— 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


Perforations that are accurate in size 
Any Metal Any Perforetion 


The 
ae ton «& as 
afl ATIN.G 


5052 Fictmore Sr., Criic 


IMPORTED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TWO INSTRUMENTS 


FOR DETERMINING THE 


MOISTURE CONTENT 
OF HYGROSCOPIC MATERIALS 


The Hand Model has 
the measuring element has the element with- 
mounted on the under in the blade for inser- 
side for surface con- / tion into stacked mate- 
tact. rials. 


The Bayonet Model 


These instruments are calibrated in percent relative hu- 
midity from 10% to 90% R.H. in the Hand Model and 
20% to 80% in the Bayonet Type. Over the scale of the 
latter instrument a manually adjustable index pointer in 
addition to the humidity res ponsive pointer is us sed to 
mark a reference point, such as air humidity. This feature 
is a great convenience when taking comparative readings. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. s 


CAMBRIDGE 
MOISTURE INDICATORS 


Send for descriptive literature 


DOMESTIC 


DOMESTIC—TALC AND WHITING 





White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue ones. 
Checks and eo 
Garments. . 


Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues 


po oto fo mega ew BS 
SoNMYOOUNNN 
SCuUUMMoOoouunm 


QQQHHHHHHHOHHIGOS 


Old Rope and Bagging 


NVENNNYSLS 
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So 
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(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Bright Bagging 


QQHBS 


Manila Rope— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings... 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Ghavings— 


White Envelope 
Cuttings 


®2O8® 


2.50 
2.35 


2.65 @ 2.70 


PAPER 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1... 
Soft White No. 1. 
Soft White Extra.. 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1... 
Ledger Stock White. 
Ledger Stock pereees 
. Chips.. 


New Cuttings 

Old Kratt Macoine— 
Compressed bales... .75 

News— 

No. 1 White News 1.35 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded.... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 


India 
White Hemp 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India 


Onpolished— 


Rope.... 
Wop oo: 


(Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java....... 


Manila 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Briee to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 


émirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Light Silesias 
Silesias. Ne. 1. 
Black Silesias, soft. 
New Unbleached.. 
Washable, No. 1.. 

Blue Overall 

Cottons—According to 
Washable No. 2 


& 
RS 
© 


SK 
8888 690000} 050006 ® 


104 
05 
‘01 
‘e4 


Fancy Percales.. 

New Biack ose 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 


Kbaki Cuttings— 
, a oe. 


New Canvas 0 
New Black Mixed. .024%@ 
Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. i— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
hirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 


®S 9®@ 


olen , Besos 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging.. 


8808 @ 


3.25 
2.75 


1.25 
1.75 


3.50 


Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 


Manila R 
Sisal Rope - 


New a Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 


(¥. o. b. Phils.) 

Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.00 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
No. 2 Soft White.. 1.30 
1M -70 


No. ixed 
Solid Sale Stock. . 
Ledger Stock, white. 1.20 
Ledger Stock, colored .75 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. .65 
Manila Cuttings..... 1.5 
Print Manila... - 
Container Man : 
Kraft Paper 
No. 1 Mixed erper « 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board ip. 
Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.25 


a 
© 
me 
° 


No. 1 Old Manila... 
White Blank News.. 
No. 1 

Mixed Papers 

Print Manila 
Container Manilas.. 
31d Newspapers 
Paper Wool Strings. . 
Overissue News..... 
Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... 
Kraft corrugated boxes 
Screening Wrappers.. 


Bagging 
(¥.o. b. Boston) 
-_—' Rope— 


seet 
* 
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TRADE JOURNAL, 677x 


Domestic 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope .. 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet Threads.. 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign coccccccce 237% @ 
Domestic 2.00 @ 
Bleachery Burlap.... 


Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
omestic 
Scrap Sisal 1 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
din 1.75 


ng 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 
New Rare Cuttings 1.75 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 2.75 
Heavy balin bagging 2.00 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.00 
No. 2 Bagging -60 


©986989 gO® 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New Light Prints.. 

New White No. 1. 

New Light Flannel- 
ettes 

Silesias No. 

New Black Silesias.. 

Silesias No. 1 

Soft Unbleached 

Blue Cheviots 


.03%@ 
0634 @ 


04% @ 
0 
Ke 


-06% @ 
-05 


ae 
-o 


= wie 
oo 


Qe 


- 
| mono ; 
ouloooo $ 


Cettens—accoraing te grace— 
Blue Overalls 04K@ 
ew Black, ooo. 03K @ 
Khaki Cuttings. . 03K @ 
>. D>. & 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B.V.D. Cuttings.. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ... 
Miscellaneous 


1 
Old Blue Overalls... 
Third aad Blues— 
Repacked 


Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings.... 


Roofing Steck— 


Foreign Rags 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Dark Cottons ...... 
Dutch Blues.... 

New Checks and Blues 

Old Fustians...... 

Old Linsey Garments 2.20 
New Silesias........ 6.00 


CHICAGO 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings.... 1.80 
No. 1 Hard White. 1.70 
cane 1 Soft White.. 1.50 
Solid B & Writings. . 75 
BOOKS. cccccccs 55 


a 
ss 


New Kraft Cuts..... 1.10 @ 
Manila Env. Cuts... Nominal 
Ex. No. 1 Manila Nominal 
Print Manila.. Nominal 
Overissue News. 35 @ 


Old Newspapers— 
No. 1 Folded News .30 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 
Roofing Stocks— 


A Bcsconess cose 2.00 
No. 2. 


ccccccmccces 1.85 


TORONTO 


Paper 
Bonds and Ledgers 


16. 
Bond—White 11.85 
Bond—Tints .12.85 
Bond—Golden - 


R 
No. 5 Ledger—White 
No. 5 Ledger—Tints. . 
ae. 6 Bond—White .10.75 
6 Bond—Tints .11.25 
No $ Bond—Golden™ 
Rod 


No. 7 Bond—White . 
No. 7 Bond—Tints 
7 Bond—Golden 


eee eeeeeeeees 


wmQuuusawonn 


Coated tinted. .....13.50 


Wrapping —delivered— 
Rag - coccce 485 
White Wrap....... 4.00 
= Manila 90 
No. 1 Manila... 

Fiber 
Kraft No. 2 


= te 
Sliiil Pi daliil 


“eo 
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(F. o. b. Cars, Toronto) 


News per ton— 
Rolls (contract). — 00 @ 
9.50 @ 


Ground wood -29.00 
Unbleached Sulphite. .49. z= 
Book (Class 1) a 

Writing (Class 2).. 


Select (C 


wn 
S 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Teronte) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. - 28 


White Bik. News.. 1.25 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) .80 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .70 
Ledgers and Writ- 
TASB cccccccccee L10 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 1.35 
Printed Manilas... .45 
Kraf << 


News and Scrap— 


Strictly Drains. . 50 
ane Folded. . 45 
ixed Paper.. 30 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0 ». Toreas») 


No. 
Cutting: 0648 - 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings .02%4@ ot 


means 


4 neans 


H Reans 


H Deans 


P beans 


} Reans 


} Beans 





